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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 

Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian. By 

Mrs. Mathews, Vols. III. and IV. 8vo. 

London, 1839. Bentley. 
Tue continuation of the biography of our most 
popular and versatile friend requires no com- 
ment, as it isin manner and in matter precisely 
like the preceding portion, of which the public 
has a perfect appreciation. The admixture of 
grave and gay, of the serious business of life with 
the mimic business of the stage, and of important 
realities with affairs hardly less important 


lations’ have been completely deranged, andj any one of them should be degraded by servi- 
though not destroyed, very materially injured. tude. The consequence is, that all the menial 
It was not till the frost set in that I could’ situations are filled by negroes (niggers), and 
discover even a smile on any of the naturally! Irish and Scotch. This constitutes the great 





to the party, though of infinitely less intrinsic 
consequence, renders the whole as interesting 


saturnine, grave visages of the natives. You 
may suppose that I was not much disposed to 
mirth myself, or to draw it from others, during 
such a visitation. This has naturally tended 
to delay me in those observations which I 
should otherwise have immediately commenced, 
on the habits and peculiarities of the Ameri- 
cans. At the same time it is my belief, that 
had I arrived after a successful war, and 


| difficulty in picking up anecdote, character, or 


any ‘thing that would be called peculiarity, 
in Ireland or Scotland; even in dialect, 


‘the same disappointment follows the attempt. 


All that is attributed by foreigners to the 
English appears to belong to the Ameri- 
cans, but with exaggerations—reserve, cold- 
ness, monotony, &c. The gravity of the 
upper orders, which is by no means dis- 


during rejoicings for peace, instead of days of pleasing, becomes perfect unkindness (to make 


as entertaining. In his own native character | mourning and sickness, I should not have dis.) use of no stronger expression) in the middling 
of a fond husband and affectionate father, a, covered much more of merriment of character, orders; for though I have used the term 
generous and feeling friend, these pages present | humour, or any one ingredient of which I was lower, I hardly know who they are, where 
Mr. Mathews to the admiration of the world ;| in search, and which is now, in fact, the chief they are, or how they exist. They appear to 
and have we even to set against them any | motive of my longer stay in the country. It. me to be too proud even to be seen. Not one 
frailties or follies of an injurious kind ? Alas! | will require all your ingenuity, all your fancy American have I yet seen waiting at table, or 
no; for even his famed irritability and extreme | (and more than ever I possessed), to find real! in any situation where he might run the risk 
sensitiveness, whilst they hurt no one, and| materials in this country for a humorous enter- of being called servant. This is commonplace 
were as harmless as the summer lightning as it|tainment. There is such a universal sameness to you, I am aware, but I mean to assure you 
gleams along the placid sky, had but too| of manner and character, so uniform a style of that the tourists have not exaggerated it ; they 
justifiable a cause in exertions made with pain | walking and looking, of dressing and thinking, ‘are all within the mark. You will from this 
and suffering, and the disturbances of disease, | that I really think I knew as much of them in| perceive what difficulty I have to discover 
which might have excused the ebullitions of | October as I know of them now in February. character or peculiarities. If I enter into con- 
bad temper and angry passions. If apparently | The real, unadulterated natives, are only one versation with a coachman, he is Irish; if a 
small troubles were occasionally magnified into; remove from the Quakers: they never joke fellow brings me a note, he is Scotch. If I call 
great ones by his peculiar temperament, it| themselves, and they cannot see it in others. 'a porter, he is a negro. I can’t come at the 
ought never to be forgotten that they were as| They would stare at you as a white wonder; American without I go to porter - houses, 
evanescent as meteors, and often so comical in| and be perfectly amazed how any man under and that I cannot condescend to do. There 
themselves that they dispersed in amusing|a hundred years of age, could possibly have are no phrases, no intonations, and no in- 
sparkles, and all was calm again. And then | collected so many good jokes, for they would stances of bad pronunciation, false grammar, 
the hilarity and fun that succeeded; the | be utterly incredulous that a man could utter or incorrect English, that I cannot trace to be 
genuine abandonment to be pleased he knew | his own wit. As they have never seen such of English origin. Yorkshire, Somersetshire, 


not why, and cared not wherefore—what a treat 
was in the light and sunshine after the mo- 
mentary storm ! 

A portrait of Mr. Theodore Hook gives 
value to the third volume, as that gentleman 
has not hitherto favoured the arts by lending 
them his countenance. The narration com- 
mences in 1818, embraces many of his “ At 
Homes” and visit to America; and this 
volume (to which we this week confine our- 
selves) brings us to 1828, when he opened the 
Adelphi in conjunction with Mr. Yates. We 
pass over the accounts of curious contretems, 
Journeys, inn adventures, hvaxes, &c. &c., in 
some of which the fair biographer herself 
figures whimsically enough ; and come at once 
to such selections as we think will best illustrate 
the work and prove acceptable to our readers. 
We commence with a long but particularly 
descriptive and characteristic letter :— 

** To James Smith, Esq. 
« Philadelphia, Feb. 23d, 1823. 

“My dear Smith,—I imagine by this time 
you begin to be a little impatient, and perhaps 
anxious to hear from me, though I must sup- 
pose you have made every allowance for my 
apparent neglect. You have doubtless heard 
of the calamitous circumstances under which I 
landed in this country ; and you. will readily 
believe that it was a most unpropitious time to 
extract any thing like fun or humour from the 
natives, even had they possessed as much as 
the Irish, America was, at the time of my 
arrival, a huge hospital, and conversation a 





mere medical report. My ‘ commercial specu- 


people, they are not obliged to believe that they and, above all, London, have supplied them 
exist. If 1 excelled in narrative, and were a most copiously. Here arises another difficulty. 
lecturer, allowed to be occasionally grave, I The impression would be, that there is no 
could find infinite variety of materials to dwell novelty in this—this has been done before— 
upon, and rather amusing too; but as I feel these are English characters. A week in Ire- 
perfect conviction that I am never amusing |land would supply more drollery than twelve 
without I assume the manner of another, I;months here. Then again, all persons are 
know not how to suggest matter for comic dressed alike; nobody well-dressed, no one 
effects out of mere observations. I should be shabby. The judge, the barrister, the shop- 
very much inclined to remove many prejudices ' keeper, the president, the member of Congress, 
that exist between the two countries, and most the mechanic, the servant, without the slightest 
anxious to do justice to the upper orders of variation. Even in the courts of justice there 
people. They are well informed, polite, hos-'is no distinction of ranks. The judge in the 
pitable, unaffected. I can truly say that I shabby blue coat and striped waistcvat, that 
have never experienced more attentions in my the tipstaff wears. Now, I feel perfectly satis- 
own country. I do not believe, at least I! fied that my audience would yawn at this de- 
cannot discover, that they differ at all from the 'scription of the people, even if it could boast of 
polished people of the same rank in England. ' the recommendation of novelty. The Yankee 
They do not certainly approach to the ease and!is a term given by all the inhabitants of the 
finish of our upper ranks. I should feel equally other parts of the United States to those of 
disposed to scourge, to flagellate, to score to the the east exclusively. The larger cities boast of 
back-bone, all the middling and lower erders. superiority in every respect, and speak of the 
They are as infinitely beneath the notions tat | Rhode Islander, and the Massachusetts-man, 
Europeans entertain of them, as their supe- exactly as the English speak of all Americans, 
riors are above them. Not merely sullen and and have a contempt for a Yankee. I have 
cold, but studiously rude. This I have no! just come from Boston in the latter state, and 
hesitation in saying. The stage-driver says, certainly I have discovered more of charac- 
* Yes, sir,’ and * No, sir,’ to the ostler: but to’ ter there than in the cities of New York, Bal- 
a question from a person who has a clean neck- timore, or Philadelphia, where the language, 
cloth, he instautly draws up, and, in the most’ generally, is better spoken than in London, or 
répulsive manner, answers, ‘ No,’ ‘ Ay,’ or/any part of England. I quite agree with you 
* Very well.’ The upper orders are literally in your remarks, that a journal is necessary 
slaves to thelower. ‘The poorest people in the on a tour, but I doubt its use in America. 
country will submit to exist in the most miser-|‘ The court of justice’ is dulness itself. The 
able manner, with their families, rather than | Quakers’ meeting would be a better subject, if 
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——— Se 
the Quakers talked as much as the counsellors ; 


and this again would be Westminster Hall on 
an uninteresting day, without wigs. The 
‘ travellers’ I have acted upon. But there 
is no ‘travellers’ room’ at an inn. All tra- 
vellers of every description are shewn into the 
same room, and silence reigns amidst the smoke 
of cigars. The only notions I have had (droll 
to say) is a coach scene, ‘a la diligence.’ 
Some of the summer dresses would be new to 
the English. Negrowomen dressed like Quakers 
—very common here. A very fat negro, with 
whom I met, driving a stage-coach (which are 
almost as peculiar a3 the French), and urging 
his horses by different tunes on a fiddle, while 
he ingeniously fastened the reins round his 
neck. This would give an opportuntiy for 
the only costume which differs from that of our 
own country, the summer dress. With respect 
to songs, I really fear that I shall hardly be able 
to suggest subjects. The only striking subject 
for a patter-song is the inordinate love of title; 
a remarkable instance of the weakness and in- 
consistency of these simple republicans. Though 
the honour of knighthood bestowed on their 
president, even if he were a Washington, would 
rouse the country into a civil war, they are more 
ridiculously ostentatious of the petty titles that 
are recognised than any people under the sun. 
There is not any regular military establish. 
ment ; a militia is kept up by occasional drill- 
ings, &c. ; and, in case of war, this is their only 
effective force. The officers, therefore, are com- 
posed of all ranks of persons ; and whether they 
have actually served or not, whether retired or 
in present exercise, they tenaciously exact their 
titles. On every road, even at the meanest 
pothouse, it is common to call out, ‘ Major, 
bring me a glass of toddy!’ ‘ Captain Obis, 
three cigars, and change for a dollar!’ ‘Wh 

are we so long changing horses, colonel?’ This 
was addressed to our coachman—A fact! 
* Why, Achilles is gone to get one of the horses 
shod, but the major is a yood hand, he ‘Il soon 
clap four shoes on.’—‘ Othello, run to Captain 
Smith’s for a pound of cheese.” I heard at 
New York—‘ Colonel Hunter, your bread is 
by no means so good as that you baked at the 
beginning of the year.’—‘ Sheriff, your health.” 
—‘ Judge, a glass of wine.’—‘ Counsellor, 
allow me to send you some beef.’ They are 
chiefly remarkable for accenting the wrong 
syllable, in engine, genuine, enquiry. Lo. 
cated is in general use; approbated, ultimat. 
ed, &c. ‘ Admire,’ is to have an inclination 
to do any thing, as, ‘I should admire to skate 
to-day.” ‘ Ugly’ means ill-tempered ;—°‘ It 
isa pity such a pretty woman should be so ugly.’ 
If they speak of a ‘ plain woman” they say she 
is awful. * Clever’ is good-natured ; as‘ He's 
a clever fellow, but » damned fool.’ ‘ Consi- 
derable,’ in the general sense, but as an ad- 
verb; as, ‘ He is considerable rich.’ ‘ Guess’ is 
always used in cases where no doubt exists :— 
‘I guess I have a headach.’ ‘Servants’ are 
called helps. ‘Slick’ is nice. ‘A slick po- 
tato.” ‘ He did it slickee’ (cleverly); and, 
‘ slick right away.’ ‘ My wife died slick right 
away ;’ that is, she went off pleasantly, but 
suddenly. ‘ That is a little too damned bad ;’ 
‘a little grain of water.’ ‘ Progress,’ used 
as a verb; as, ‘I guess our western States pro- 
gress very fast ;’ i.e. improve. ‘ Admirable’ is 
generally said. The particle ¢o is very gener- 
ally used (not by learned persons) after a verb ; 
as, ° I guess it’s a fine day. Will you takea 
walk ?’?—‘I should admire to,’ or, ‘I have no 
occasion éo.? * When were you to Boston ?’ 
* Have you been out in the rain?’—‘ Yes, 
but I had not ought fo.’ The following dia- 
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logue was furnished me by an ear-witness, 
who knew my desire to collect: —‘* Any 
thing new to-day, Mr. B.?’—‘ I guess I 
have not heard any thing.” ‘* How's your 
lady ??‘ Nicely. She progresses fast under 
Doctor A. She comes on slick, and grows 
quite fleshy.” * How ’s Miss Sabrina ?—’She’s 
quite good (well).—She’s a foine girl” ‘1 
think she is, though she’s rather awful.’ 
—‘I never saw her ugly in my life; and if 
she had but a pretty face, she ’d be complete ! 
Real!’ ‘ Have you taken her to the theayter 
yet ??-* IT hadn’t ought ¢o.’ ‘Why ?’—‘I 
guess I can’t afford it.’ ‘Is not Mathews a 
favorite of yours ?’.‘ Not by no manner of 
means. I wish he’d take himself off.’ ‘I 
reckon he ’II take us off when he ’s at home in 
his own country again.’—‘ He won’t dare to. 
We would not suffer that there.” ‘He’s a 
smart fellow’ (applied to any talent); ‘but I 
like a steady actor, as gives us time to admire 
him, and find out his beauties.’ They use the 
word raised for born ; or erecting a building : 
‘Where were you raised 2’ —‘ In Virginia.’ 
‘I guess you have considerable hogs and 
niggers ??—* Yes, we have plenty of them black 
cattle.” ‘ Will you come and take a little 
grain of brandy, or whisky ?? —‘I should ad- 
mire to, for I’m considerable thirsty; but I 
must first go and speak to the gentleman as 
looks after my nags.” ‘ Where does your horse 
keep ?? — * At Colonel Crupper’s _livery- 
stables.” ‘I guess the colonel has pretty 
damned bad help ?’—‘ The ostler as tends the 
stable is a spry likely lad ?’"—‘ Yes, he’s spry 
and well-looking, but pretty ugly.’ ‘I don’t 
mind his ugliness. If he shewed me any of it, 
[’d make him clear out pretty damned quick.’ 
‘You ll find me at Sampson’s grog-shop, I 
guess. You wont be long ?’—‘I’m coming 
right back. Tell Sampson to put a little grain 
of bitters in my brandy.’ The strongest cha- 
racter is the landlord of an inn. He is the 
most independent person in America. You 
must be impressed with the idea that he confers 
a favour upon you, or it is in vain to expect 
any accommodation. He can’t be caricatured ; 
I won’t spare him an inch. He is, too, the 
most insolent rascal I ever encountered ; he is 
the double-distilled of those qualities I de. 
scribed as appertaining to the middling orders. 
Here I can personate to advantage. It will be 
my main stay, my sheet-anchor. I have al- 
ready three or four distinct specimens of the 
same species. The effect will depend more on 
manner than matter. Par exemple. If you 
arrive at the inn, the regular system of inat- 
tention and freezing indifference is instantly 
apparent. No one appears. You enter the 
house, and search about for a landlord or 
waiter. Probably you pass the former, but, 
fearing he may be the judge or the governor of 
the state, you are afraid to address him. You 
find a nigger—no mistaking him. ‘ Where’s 
your master?’ (a black look).—‘ Dat Missa 
Rivers.” The following little dialogue took 
place with me. I respectfully solicited a room 
for myself and friend (an Englishman, who, 
like myself, was aware of the manners and 
customs, and oped to be annoyed, for the sake 
of others ‘ At Home.’) ‘ Can we have a private 
room ?’—‘ J guess you can, tf there isn’t no- 
body in it.’ Mathews. ‘Can we have some 
dinner ?’ — Landlord. ‘ Dinner ? why, we've 
dined these two hours! It’s four o’clock *’ 
(All ranks dine at a table d'héte). Mathews. 
‘Still, we have had no dinner ; y ppe- sir, 
you would oblige us ?’—Landlord. ‘1 suspect, 
rather, we ’ve something left as we had for our 
dinner. But you should have come sooner if 





oe thes 
you wanted to dine; this is no time for dinner, 
after every body’s done. It puts one’s helps 
out of the way.’ Mathews. ‘ Well, sir, the 
help will be paid for his trouble; therefore 
try your best for us.” A Hottentot Adonis 
appeared, with his sleeves tucked up to his 
shoulders (thermometer 90°), an effluvia aris. 
ing from his ebony skin that he ingeniously 
overpowered by one of greater power from a leg 
oflamb. Mathews.‘ Any port-wine ?’—‘ Yes, 
massa, berry good a wine.” Mathews. ‘ Bring 
a bottle.” A bottle of mulled Day and Mariin 
was brought. ‘Any ice?’—‘ Not to-day, 
massa ; none in Elizabeth Town; a can’t get 
a any Sudday’ (Sunday). At this moment 
enters mine host, who takes a chair, and sits 
down with his hat on, and a cigar in his 
mouth, and inquires, who we are ?—where we 
are going? &c. ‘Colonel Gympentike and 
Major Foozle, going to Bristol.” Mathews. 
‘ Your wine is very hot.’—Landlord. ‘ Why I 
don’t know for that; it keeps in the bar.’ 
Mathews. ‘Have you no cellar?’ — Landlord. 
‘I suppose I have, but not for that. It’s 
always in the bar right an end.” Mathews. 
‘It’s rather thick ; have you had it long?’ — 
Landlord. ‘ Three weeks and a bit. I fetched 
it in my chay myself from Philadelphee, a little 
while back.” At four in the morning a mes- 
senger arrived in the mail, who inquired for 
me, having a letter for me from a friend, 
advising me to fly, as the fever he knew, was 
in Elizabeth Town. Mine host guessed 1 was 
the man, and entered my room with a candle. 
Landlord. ‘A letter for you, I reckon.’ 
Mathews. * Did the messenger tell you to give 
it me in the middle of the night ?’—Landlord. 
‘I guess he did not. It was my own contriv- 
ance.” Mathews. ‘It is an odd hour to wake 
a man.’ — Landlord. ‘1 guess I did the right 
thing, and that there is always propriety. 
Whatever you perform, fulfil that right away.’ 
T was so tickled that I said: ‘ You ’re a plea- 
sant man; how ’s your wife ?’— Landlord. 
‘ Why, she’s tolerable well, but pretiy poor’ 
(very thin). -Mathews. ‘ Well, I shall not get 
up until eight or nine, therefore adieu! thon 
lovely youth. I must still think it was very 
extraordinary to disturb me.* — Landlord. 
* Ah, I don’t mind remarks when I fulfils pro- 
priety. I‘man honest man, and I presumes 
I have done the right thing, and then remarks 
is equal. I am a docile man in church and 
state.’— vit with candle. Another instance, 
lately in my journey from Boston to New 
York ; siestly the same dialogue; but a dif- 


ferent-looking being; a dear little punchy 
fellow, with a hat as large as a tea-board, and 


such a tail! He was just going to bed; and 
when we asked for supper, he suid, ‘Why, we 
have supped these three hours; what made 
you come to-night?’ But this interview re- 
quires personation, and is one of the few in- 
stances of originality. I shal! be rich in black 
fun. I have studied their broken English 
carefully. Itis pronounced the real thing, even 
by the Yankees. It is a pity that I dare not 
touch upon a preacher. I know its danger, but 
perhaps the absurdity might give a colour to it 
—a black Methodist! Ihave a specimen from 
life, which is relished highly in private. A 
leetle bit you shall have. By the by, they 
call the nigger meetings ‘Black Brimstone 
Churches.” -*My wordy bredren, it a no use 
to come to de meetum-house to ear de most 
hellygunt orashions if a no put a de cent into 
de plate: de spiritable man cannot get a on 
widout de temporalities; twelve ’postles must 
hab de candle to burn, You dress a self up in 
de fine blue a cot, and a bandalore breechum, 
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and tink a look like a gemman, but no more 
like a gemman dan put a finger in a de fire, 
and take him out again, widout you puta de 
money in ade plate. He lend a to de poor, 
lend to de Law (Lord), if you like a de se- 
coority drop a de cents in to de box. My sister 
in ade gallery too dress em up wid de poke 
ade bonnet, and de furbelow-tippet, and look 
in de glass and say, ‘Pretty Miss Phyllis, 





how bell I look!’ but no pretty in de eye 
of de Law (Lord) widout a drop a cent! 
in de plate. My friend and bredren, in} 
my endeavour to save you, I come across de 
bay in de stim a boat. I never was more shock | 
dan when I see de race a horse a rubbin down. 
No fear o’ de Law afore dere eye on de Sabbat 
a day, ben I was tinking of de great enjaw- 
ment my friend at a Baltimore was to have dis 
night, dey rub a down de horse for de use of de 
debbil. ‘I'wix you and I, no see what de white 
folk make so much fun of us, for when dey act 
so foolish demselve, dey tink dey know ebery 





ting, and dat we poor brack people know noting | 
Den shew dem how} 


at all amose (almost). 
much more dollars you can put in de plate dan | 
de white meetum-houses. But, am sorry to 
say, some of you put three cent in a plate, and | 
take out a quarter a dollar. 
you go to hebben ? 


go do den ?” 
black gentry that I can bring into play, and 
particularly scraps of songs, and malaprops, 
such as Mahometan below Ceasar (thermo. 
meter below zero), &c. 


** « Song. 
‘Oh! love is like the pepper-corn ; 
It make me act so cute. 
It make de bosoms feel so warm, 
And eye shine like new boot ! 
I meet Miss Phillis tudder day 
In berry pensive mood ; 
She almost cry her eyes away 
For Pomp’s ingratitude. 


and the rest to be provided by your authors. 
The * Monopolylogue’ is sure to spin out of my 
brains when they are warmed up to a concert 
pitch by one or two of your admirable readings. 
They, and the pleasant hospitality of Ivy Cot- 
tage, cannot fail to inspire your Monsieur 
Scribe. I am just returned from my annual 
trip to the sea-side. On the Parade, the first 
day after our arrival, we met a family with 
whom we had been formerly slightly acquainted 
(I must tell you that this family had risen from 
humble origin to large fortune by means of an 
extensive manufacture of cordage). Here, wo 
to us! our bow of recognition was not returned. 
My wife was nettled (for she had gentle blood 
in her veins). * Don’t be uneasy,’ said I, loud 
enough to be heard by the party ; ‘ they are on 
the high ropes ; don’t cut them!’ I also met 
that cantankerous quondam friend of mine, 
——, on the beach, trying to get his bile blown 
out of him; but all the gales that Boreas 


could produce from his elemental emporium ! 


could not effect that. He was in his accus- 
tomed mood, and asked me where was old 
Irritable 2 the name by which he designated 
your worship. He does not know you— how 
few do! I was aware, that while you were 


What de say ven giving gratification to thousands by your un- 
Dey ask you what you doj| rivalled talent, though excited by the cheerful 
wid de twenty-two cent you take out of de! 
plate when you put in the tree cent ? what you 


roars of laughter, and the loud applause of 
crowded audiences, you were writhing at the 


I have several specimens of these | same moment with pain so severe as almost to | 


amount to continued torture. How you have 
been able to bear up against it for so many sea- 
sons has proved to me a matter of surprise! 
Since your first appearance at the Lyceum, in 
1818, I have been constantly with you, and 
may be able to form a just conclusion. You 
ask me for news. Am I to skim the papers ? 
You see them all. But if you require a little 
extra intelligence, it is at your service. There 
has been a great flood in Northamptonshire, 


a - aes ra ene 
the discourse, in spite of the efforts of his 
visitors to refrain from attacking each other, 
The wine circulated (the doctor’s wine, as he 
gave away much of it, always wanted keep. 
ing); Harris and Arnold joked, and avoided 
all hostile allusions ; but Elliston was unable 
to conceal his patent dignity, and had become 
rather tipsy.. He rose, and placing his hand 
on Arnold’s head, he exclaimed, in a pompous 
manner, *‘ Minor manager, I will lay my hand 
on you and crush you!’ This prodigious 
threat, of course, produced hearty laughter. I 
have met, at the house of the father ofmy worthy 
colleague, John Hamilton Reynolds, an odd, 
quaint being, by name Thomas Hood. He 
appears to be too modest to let a pun; but 
when it is effected, it is capital. On better ac- 
quaintance (though he is the most shy cock I 
) ever encountered) I think I perceive under his 
| dioguise one of the shrewdest wags of this age. 
I predict, that before your present authors are 
worn threadbare he will be your man. I inclose 
you two songs, complete, for the forthcoming 
entertainment. I like them; I hope you will; 
if not, there’s more of the raw material in the 
warehouse over my eyebrows. My letter al- 
most assumes the form of a despatch, but will, 
I trust, reach you in a franked cover from the 
Home Secretary’s office. If his lordship had 
never to sign his noble name to any thing less 
disagreeable than to ‘ this present writing,’ be- 
ing that which has sent (as delivered by you), 
|and will again send home thousands laughing 
| to their pillows, his lordship would be an envied 
man. ‘To your paragraph of ‘ particularly pri- 
vate’ I reply, that I effected your purpose, and 
I trust to your wishes. On handing over old 
R the 20/.I told him it had been raised by 
a subscription of his well-wishers, and lied ac- 
cording to your directions, in the most discreet 
manner. What could make the surly fellow 
| imagine that you were his bitterest enemy I 











which has, of course, immersed in water vast! cannot divine; perhaps in early days he thought 
numbers of unfortunate sheep. Ill venture! that he was the best comedian of the two, and 
to say, that more mutton broth has been made} was savage that he never found his way to a 
in that county than in any other. I saw Tom! London audience, I think it will give you 
Hill yesterday ; and I am happy to say that he | gratification to ascertain that this act of yours 
looks one year younger than when he had the] is a much greater charity than you could have 


«O lubby brushing maid,’ said I, 
* What makee look so sad ?’ 

«Ah! Scip,’ de brooteous virgin cry, 
«I feel most debblish bad! 

For Pomp he stole my heart away, 
Me taught him berry goad ; 

But he no lub me now he say! 


Chah! what ingratitude!” 
I can no more; but you shall hear again 
shortly from yours, most truly, 
“ C. MaTHEWs.” 

Another letter from Mr. R. Peake to Mr. 
Mathews also affords us an excellent opportu- 
nity of exhibiting him in his true colours, and 
at the same time the sound sense and sparkling 
talent of his attached friend :— 

*« English Opera House, Dec. 10th, 1824, 
dear Mathews,—I received your 
epistle vesterday, and shall attend to 
You need not apologise 


“ M 
sprightly 
the several requests. 
to me; ‘I see by my paper’ (your favourite 
phrase), that the entertainment has been as 


successful in the country as in London. You 
ask me, what is to be the subject for next 
season? Careful bird, to be thus thinking of 
the nest into which your eggs are to be de- 
posited. But I am sure it will be many seasons 
hefore those eggs will be addled. The extraor- 

lary variety of your conceptions, and the 
unique powers of conveying them to an au- 
dience, would give ample employ to a dozen 
authors, In regard to the subject —as the 

Youthful Days’ succeeded so well, we might 
have a sort of continuation of them under the 
title of *‘ Mathews’s Mems. ;’ or, should you 
like it, to be a little more intelligible, ‘ Mr. 
Mathews's Memorandum Book.’ This would 





interview with Sir Robert Walpole, to give his 
advice as regarded the rudiments of the educa- 
tion of the hopeful Horatio. I must tell you 
a good little bit which occurred a few days 
since. The excellent, kind-hearted Dr. Kitch- 
iner, in his extreme bonhommic, thought that 
he had hit on the means to reconcile the con- 
flicting interests of the Theatres Royal__Drury 
Lane, Covent Garden, Haymarket, and En- 
glish Opera House (no easy task). To accom- 
plish this desirable object, he invited Messrs. 
Henry Harris, Elliston, Arnold, and Morris, 
to dine with him: the latter did not accept the 
invite. But the doctor never recollected how 
seriously the respective managers were at 
‘daggers drawn.” When they met in the 
doctor's library (the only poy | it was a scene 
of inconceivable surprise. Harris was per- 
plexed; Elliston assumed an air of infinite 
grandeur; Arnold had the tact to see the 
doctor’s well-meant intention, and contrived to 
meet his powerful opponents with pleasantry. 
Dinner was served, the doctor’s best, for a 
small party. Of course, there was some em- 
barrassment with the high contending powers, 
until Mr. Arnold, breaking the ice, proposed, 
that the very best thing the rival managers 
could do, would be to avoid all conversation on 
theatrical affairs. ‘This was agreed to by all 
but Kitchiner,who wanted their dramatic differ- 


prove a good vehicle for all you have collected j ences settled that night at his table; and with 
im your tour, some of your untouched matter, | this feeling the doctor continually interlarded 


‘apprehended. The misery of the lodging, the 
| squalid state of the family ; and yet the old boy, 
{with the same cynical turn of the nose, asked 
me rather peremptorily, the names of the per- 
sons who had subscribed for him. What made 
you fall in love with such a specimen? As the 
money was in his hands, I had effected my part 
of the affair, and left him with a divided feeling 
of pity and contempt. ‘The wife and daughters 
exhibited quite a distinct appreciation of the 
gift. He has, however, since addressed a well- 
worded letter of thanks tohis ‘ unknown friends,’ 
which you shall have when you come to town. 
Turn we to another subject, as my double sheet 
is not yet full. I once in a booth saw the con- 
jurer Gyngell performing his various tricks : 
but he contrived to divide his entertainment 
into several parts ; coming forward before the 
curtain, bowing to his audience, with this elu- 
cidatory address, ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, the 
next will be something else !’ so I perforce must 
go (though no conjurer) to my something else. 
John Hardwick has composed an elaborate epi- 
taph for his friend Beazley :-— 
«« «Here lies Samuel Beazley ; 
° He lived hard, but died easily.’* 


* «This epitaph is as concise and pithy as that of Mr. 
T. Dibdin’s upon a celebrated book-worm, whose injunc- 
tion upon his tombstone was facetiously supposed to be as 
follows :— 

** * Reader of these four lines take heed, 
And mend your life for my sake, 
For you must die, like Ieaae Reed, 
Though you read till your eyes ach.’ A. M, 
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By the way, when last we met I omitted to 
relate to you the joke on Sir George Smart. 
Sir George was dining at Bartley’s, and during 
dinner a most tremendous storm of thunder 
and lightning came on. It was terrific, and 
Sir George is reported to have laid down his 
knife and fork in serious alarm. We were not 
surprised at this, because Sir George (a sensible 
man) was fully aware that he was a conduclor ! 
If this letter should be received since you have 
heard from home, all are well at Kentish Town, 
and Miss Sophia Laforest is on a visit with 
Mrs. Mathews. They are never melancholy 
when together. Your favourite white pony, | 
am sorry to inform you (I know not how 
offended), has kicked your coachman David, 
who, I'll be bound to say, returned the compli- 
ment; though they are both very fond of each 
other ; but this is in accordance with the way 
of the world. Have you not acted Jonathan in 
England? Great difficulty must lie in the 
effective representation of the other parts ; 
Bartley, Keeley, Sloman, Salter, even Minton, 
were capital with us. My paper bids me cry 
* Hold! enough!’ but I have still space to tell 
you, that Wrench has not improved in the only 
bit of mimicry he attempts, the imitation of the 
‘Baa of a sick lamb.’ Gods! how we fools 
laughed atit! But laughter is very wholesome, 
and always a delight. I laugh as much as I 
can. Small room to say, thanks for the cheque 
on Rowland Stephenson for my (your) book- 
keeping for last season. That the same success 
may ever continue to attend you is, of course, 
the ardent wish of, my dear Mathews, your 
sincere and faithful friend, 
“R. B. PEAKE.” 
To these long extracts we will now take the 
liberty to append a collection of facetia, without 
being very minute in affiliating them upon 
their parents. 
In Verse, by Mathews, on the effect the death 
of the Queen had on theatrical affairs :— 
** The death of the Queen has 
We must mourn by ¢ d, 
nation, . 
The theatres closed, the poor actors forlorn, 
Must starve. Other subjects can eat while they mourn. 
What follows is plain : ’t is believed in all corners, 
‘The mourners are ac ie actors are mourners,” 
‘* Extempore on rising from my seat at the 
close of ‘ At Home,’ on Saturday night :— 
« If, in whatever decks this earthly ball, 
’Tis still great Mother Nature—one in all! 
Hence Mathews needs must be her genuine son, 
A second Nature, that acts all in one. 
“«S. T. CoLeripGe.” 
“T ruralised yesterday for a chop dinner ; 
and, as I have nothing of my own to say, I 
will just give you a specimen of an epitaph 
that I think good. The mourning husband 
puts his initials at the bottom of the lines :— 


«** Hannah, wife of George Onions, 
She was— 
But words are wanting to say what. 
I.ook what a wife should be, 


perturbation ; 


caused great 
and tl tthe whole 


} 
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And she was that. 
Go.’ 


*€ Affectionately yours, 
«“C, MATHEWS.” 


In prose (when Mr. C. J. Mathews had 
been some time in Paris, he returned with the 
following laughable jeu d’esprit to his mo- 


ther) :— 
“* To Mrs. Mathews. 
*« (Will be presented by Master C. J, Mathews.) 
“ Paris, Sept. 3d. 1819. 

“ My dear Friend, — This letter will be 
delivered to you by a young gentleman for 
whom I have a considerable regard ; and, as it 
is likely he will reside some time in England, 
‘ou will much oblige me by shewing him any 
ittle attention in your power. I do not wish 
that you should put yourself to the slighest in- 





convenience on his account; but merely allow 
him to make your house his home, and supply 
him with every necessary of life. That you 
will allow him bed and board in your house, is a 
thing of course; and the only little extra 
civility I request of you, is that you will fur- 
nish him with clothes and linen, and just be 
at the trouble of seeing from time to time that 
they are in good order, and of providing him 
with the necessary changes and repairs when 
they are not. I need not request you to pay 
for his teaching—your good nature and polite- 
ness will naturally prompt you to do this ; and 
as to the allowance of a certain sum weekly or 
monthly, as pocket money, I must remain en- 
tirely silent, convinced as I am that your con- 
sideration for me will be your best guide as to 
what is proper in this latter respect. I must, 
however, observe that he is a young gentleman 
of sober and discreet habits; and that a hun- 
dred or so a-year will be nearly as much as he 
can have occasion for, during the first two or 
three years of his visit to you. If, however, 
you are of a different opinion, and think this 
insufficient, I trust to the friendship that exists 
between us, that you will not use the least 
ceremony, and increase it according to your 
own notions of what is best. He is intended 
to pursue the profession of an architect, and is 
for that purpose placed under the guidance of a 
gentleman eminent in the art. My friend 
Mathews, who has now and then a leisure half- 
hour at his disposal, will do me the favour to 
devote it to the examination of my young 
friend’s progress ; and I am sure he will be but 
too happy to defray any little expense that may 
be incurred in the course of his studies. Need 
I hint how much I shall feel obliged if he will 
also just pay the premium requisite for his in- 
troduction into the profession ? I trust he will 
not be offended with my mentioning a point so 
sure of being suggested by its own sense of 
what is due to a person thus introduced to him. 
I would not for the world be troublesome to 
you; and, though I am anxious this young 
gentleman should meet with a favourable re- 
ception at your hands, I do not require more 
than that you should treat him in all respects 
as if he were your own s0n.—Believe me ever, 
very sincerely yours. T. Pooxz. 

P.S.—By the by, he is vey fond of riding ; 
and I know he would be delighted if you were 
to make him a present of a horse. At the 
same time you would be much obliging me by 
keeping it for him in your stable; you know 
we are sans fagon, therefore I should be much 
offended if you were even to think of keeping a 
groom to wait entirelyon him. He is a young 
man of the world, and will be perfectly satisfied 
with the attendance of Mathews’s, whenever he 
may have occasion for him.” 

“TI saw our witty friend Dubois in London, 
who told me an anecdote in which you figured. 
W (so said the wag) pressed you to act for 
his benefit in the after-piece at Covent-Garden, 
which you said you would willingly have done, 
but that you were engaged that night to perform 
in the after-piece at the English Opera House, 
and could not cut yourself in half. ‘ I don’t 
know that,’ replied W——, ‘ for I have often 
seen you act in éwopieces.’ Is this true? or is 
it one of Dubois’s own children ?” 

At an interview with George IVth., ‘ the 
king talked of Mr. Kemble, and said, 
Kemble is excellent, whether on or off the 
stage. 


of him very true. I had a great regard fer| SEs 


© Your | ‘r-_ On entering the room, 





scailaenaimamaie 

correct pronunciation of the English language, 
and the natural horror he felt at any distortion 
of it. This led to my husband’s relating a 
story of the tragedian’s correcting a servant, 
one night, at Lord North’s. The gentlemen 
staying later over their wine than usual, a foot. 
man informed Mr. Kemble that ‘ the carriage 
was waiting, and that Mrs. Kemble desired him 
to say she had got the rheumatiz.” After a 
minute’s pause, Kemble turned to the man, and, 
deliberately taking a pinch of snuff, said, ‘ Tell 
Mrs. Kemble that I’ll come: and another time, 
sir, do you say tism.’ The king laughed loudly 
at this anecdote, and observed, * Oh, itis so like 
him! I can relate a story of the same kind, 
which will prove that he could not abstain from 
such corrections, whether it was a servant or a 
prince who offended his nice ear. One evening, 
after he had dined with me, perceiving, in the 
course of conversation, that Kemble carried his 
finger round his snuff-box, evidently in distress 
at its emptiness, I held out my own, silently 
inviting him to partake of its contents, when 
he exclaimed, ‘ Is it possible! Does a prince 
offer his box toa poor player ?” I replied, ‘ Yes; 
andif you will take a pinch fromit you willmuch 
obleege me.’ Kemble paused for a moment, then 
bowed stiffly, and, dipping his finger and thumb 
into the box, replied, * I accept your Royal 
Highness’s offer with gratitude ; but—if you 
can extend your royal jaws so wide, pray, 
another time, say oblige.’ And I did so ever 
after, Iassure you. Oh, I’m under vast obli- 
gations to my friend Kemble ! ” * 

** At the back of a printed copy of the pro- 
spectus of the design for the erection of the Shak. 
spere monument, appears the following pithy 
communication from Mr. Bunn, the late lessee 
of Drury Lane Theatre, addressed to Mr. 
Mathews :— 

“ ¢Dear Mat,—Mr. Kean, on declining to 
become one of the committee for the laudable 
undertaking described at the back hereof, made 
the following remark to me:—‘I will build 
him a monument myself, by acting his charao- 
ters.’—Yours, A. Buyn.’” 

**T must give you a little anecdote, in gene- 
ral circulation here, which is rather amusing, 
more as a picture for the fancy to realise than 
a story of point. It is told as an instance of 
my ‘wonderful powers.’ There is a physician 
here of the name of Chapman, to whom I had 
a letter from Washington Irving. I saw him 
in September last, and had him instantly, and 
indulged in imitating him. When I went 
through in October, I gave this imitation at a 
party here; for like P——s at Liverpool, 
every body knew him, and it was equally droll. 
A gentleman present not only laughed then, 
but when he went home he laughed again at 
the recollection so immoderately that his wife 
really thought he had a hysteric fit. In per- 
fect alarm, she sent the servant off for their 
physician. He was from home; and the ser- 
vant thinking his master dying, did not stop 
till he found a doctor. Just as the patient was 
recovering from the effects of the counterfeit 
doctor, in came the real Dr. Chapman; and 
when the patient heard the sound of his voice, 





* «© remember another instance of the same kind. 
When Mr. Kemble acted in York as ‘a star,’ staying in 
the house of Tate Wilkinson, Mr. Mathews called there 
on some pretence, for the sake of being near the great ac- 
Mr. Kemble was sitting at 
the further end of it, seemingly absorbed in reading. Mrs. 
Wilkinson, a broad Yorkshire woman, inquired of Mr. 


I used to fancy my own imitation | Mathews as he entered, whether he did not find the streets 


to walk in; telling him that Mr. Kemble had been out, 


assured her they were very slippy. Mr. Kemble. 


Kemble: he was my very good friend. I'll suf- | evidently ear-wounded by the word, slightly shook his 
fer no one to speak a word against Kemble.’ | head, without any other movement, and, as if uncon- 


The king then remarked upon Mr, Kemble’s 


| scious that his correction was audible, muttered, 
' pery—sli 


€ slip- 
ippery =A, M.” 
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he was off again, and was actually very near 
being bled while in his second fit.—A fact ! 

“ C. MaTtHEws.” 

‘An Irishman at the house of a friend of 
mine, the author of ‘ The Spy,’ and ‘ The 
Pioneers,’ discovered a part of the wood-work 
of a chimneypiece on fire, that endangered the 
whole house. He rushed up to his master and 
announced the alarming intelligence. Down 
he rushed with him; a large kettle of boiling 
water was on the fire. ‘ Well, why don’t 
you put out the fire?’ —‘I can’t, surr.’ 
‘Why, you fool! pour the water upon it.’— 
* Sure, it’s hot water, surr.’—Fact ! ” 

“A Jady here hasa Dow Buckinghamish sort 
of beard. A gentleman to-day said, ‘ It would 
be indelicate to mention it, though somebody 
ought to tell her of it. I think Ill send her 
an anonymous razor.” The same lady was 
rather gummy about the ankles. The man 
observed, ‘She has patent heels, to keep the 
dust out of her shoes,’ &c.” 

‘“ T made an angry reply to a beggar-woman 
to-day: —‘I have no money.’ — ‘* Good luck 
to you, leave us a lock of your hair.’ 
Adien !” 

“The following is a fact: —The present 
sheriff, at his dinner, when somebody proposed 
the Duke of Wellington’s health —‘ The first 
captain of the age,” —actually gave out ‘ The 
first chaplain of the age!’ He is a cutler, 
and, when his health was proposed, a wag 
whispered to the band, who had played appro- 
priate tunes to the other toasts, to play ‘ Terry, 
heigho, the Grinder !’ which was done! The 
king shook hands with a peasant, when he was 
here, who said, ‘I?ll not wash that hand for a 
twelvemonth.’ One little bit at parting: —A 


drunken fellow, taken home by his friend, was 
challenged by another : 


‘Who is that ? 
Where are you going?’ &c. ‘Why, I think 
your friend has had too much ??—‘* Why, I 
think he had better have divided it fairly, half 
to-day and half to-morrow.’ 


Mr. Mathews in his carriage to the house 
where they dined on a Saturday evening. On 
their return to Edinburgh after midnight, 
when they reached the toll-bar through which 
they had passed on the evening of the day 
before, the usual demand was made by the 
retty daughter of the toll-keeper, which the 
aird resisted on the plea that he had paid on 
first passing through, and should not pay 
again. The young girl reminded the laird 
that it was now another day ; that the Sabbath 
morn had broken upon his return ; and, there- 
fore, she expected a fresh payment. But the 
impracticable laird persisted in his wrong- 
headed determination not to pay a second toll 
on one day. In was in vain his friends ex- 
postulated and endeavoured to discharge the 
claim, in order to get home. The unreasonable 
laird would not permit his friends or his ser- 
vants to satisfy the demand, and he applied 
the most violent and unbecoming language and 
epithets to the girl; all which she received 
with great meekness, nevertheless with un- 
flinching determination not to unlock the gate 
without the toll being first paid. The fury of 
the laird, and the continuation of the noise, at 
length induced an old woman in her night- 
dress to peer out of an upper window, with the 
question of, ‘Eh! Maggy, what’s the gentle- 
man saying?’ when the girl replied, ‘ Ah, 
mither ; it’s no the gentleman, it’s the wine 
that speaks!’ Strange to say, this observation 
sobered the laird, who demurely ordered his 
servant to ‘ gi’e the lassie her will for once, 
though ’twas hard to pay twice in one day.’ 
As a pendant to the preceding picture of native 
good sense and moderation, I add the following 
anecdote :— During some severe weather, Mr. 
Mathews had hired a hackney coach to take him 
to the theatre where he had to act. Something 





had happened several times to derange the 


| harness, and the driver, a steady old Scotch- 


man, had been obliged to descend from his box 


A watchman |} to put it in order; but a third occasion put an 


came up. ‘ How much has he drunk ?” said a|end to my husband’s patience, besides giving 
by-stander. —‘A gallon at laste!’ ‘Then I/him some alarm lest he should not arrive in 


take him into custody for carrying off a gallon 
of liquor without a permit !’?” 

“T give a specimen of the style in which 
lt Bannister generally wrote to my hus- 

nd: 

“© To C. Mathews, Esq. 
«© € May 20th, 1824. 

‘** Incomparable Mathews, — Although I 
have left off acting, I shall have great plea- 
Sure in performing (my promise to dine with 
you) on the 28th. Ever yours, truly, 

*¢* Jno. BANNISTER. 

“* €65 Gower Street.’” 

Ireland, Past and Present.—‘ I have nothing 
t9 say and no time to say it in. By the time 
you receive this I shall have arrived, please 
God, and have performed in Liverpool. 
‘This country never was and never will be, 
what it was hefore the union.’ (!) ‘ Good! 
now that I heard.’” 

_ “ The circumstance of Mr. Mathews’s dwel- 
ling in this letter so emphatically upon the 
Superiority of the Scottish character, reminds 
me of several anecdotes related by him in re- 
ference to the lower orders of that country, 
who partook of the respect which the higher 
ranks excited in him at all times. I remember 

1s telling me a story of his having dined a 
short distance from Edinburgh, accompanied 
by an old laird, much in the habit of exceeding 
discreet limits, when he found himself induced 

Y good wine and good company to take more 
of the former than he was justified in doing. 
On the occasion in question, he had taken 





time to dress. He looked out of the coach- 
window, and perceiving the man very deliber- 
ately tying some rope together, to effect the 
necessary repair, somewhat angrily called out 
that such delays were very provoking ; and 
being unable to induce the man to hasten his 
operations, he exclaimed, in a sharp tone, ‘ Be 
pleased to remember how much time I am 
losing.’ —‘ Vary weel, sir,’ answered the man, 
quietly and slowly, ‘and you will be pleased to 
remember that I’m losing just as much time as 
yoursel’.””’ 

With this we must shut up Vol. III. There 
is some hard hitting at poor Benson Hill, and it 
is melancholy after reading the accounts of 
such sums of money as Mr. Mathews earned 
by his profession, to think that he did not die 
in more abundant circumstances. 








Historical and Descriptive Notices of the City 
of Cork and its Vicinity; Gougaun Barra, 
Glengariff, and Killarney. By J. Windele. 
Cork, 1839. Bolster. 

Tuts volume appears to us an excellent guide 

for the south-west of Ireland, full of new and 

curious matter, put together in a quaint and 
agreeable manner. Some amusing anecdotes 
and many notices of interesting persons are 
interspersed throughout, which give Mr. Win- 
dele’s work claims on the attention of general 
as well as local readers. We make a few ex- 
tracts, completely at random : — 

“In 1650, Cromwell sojourned in Cork a 
few days, and whilst there converted the 





church-bells into cannon ; observing in reply to 
a remonstrance, that since gun-powder was 
invented by a priest, he thought the best use 
for bells would be to convert them into canons. 
The jests of the Protector not having been 
either very numerous or brilliant, it is as well 
to preserve the only one, it is believed, per- 
petrated by him in Cork.” 

In the burial-ground of the Cathedral of 
Cork, we are told that there are few old monu- 
ments.—‘* On one stone is inscribed, 

* Here lies a branch, of DEsMonp’s race, 
In Thomas HoLLanpD’s burial-place.’ 
The Geraldine alluded to, was, I believe, a 
knight of Glen, interred here in the last cen- 
tury. Beneath the shade of one of the old 
elms lies, without stone or memorial, the un- 
fortunate J. B. Trotter, author of ‘ Walks 
through Ireland,’ and some other works. He 
was a man of high connexions and early hopes, 
but closed a chequered life in poverty and sor- 
row. In his outset he had been the companion, 
and afterwards the private secretary, of Charles 
James Fox ; after the death of that statesman, 
however, all his prospects darkened, and in 
1818 he died in great wretchedness, in very 
humble lodgings, on Hammond’s Marsh. * * 

“The bishops [of Cork] have at all times 
been extremely jealous of the privileges of their 
manor; a curious instance of this was given in 
1721, by the celebrated Dr. Peter Brown, then 
bishop. The wife of an Alderman French 
having died, the bereaved husband addressed 
to his lordship the following letter, still pre- 
served. 

“6 To the Rt. Rev. Father in God, Peter, Lord 
Bishop of Cork and Rosse. 

** ¢My Lord,—Since it has pleased Almighty 
God to take to himself my companion, and hav- 
ing a desire to doe her the last office as decently 
as I could so, I would beg leave of your L‘ship 
that the May". with his sword and maises, may 
accompany the funeral to the grave, and you'll 
very much oblidge, my Lord, yr. L‘ship’s most 
dutiful servant, W. Frencu.’ 

“ The bishop’s note upon this, strongly re- 
cording his stern sense of duty to himself and 
successors, is appended, in his own hand-writ- 
ing, at foot, and runs thus :— 

“¢This letter was delivered to me by Mr. 
Woodroff, from Alderman French. I positively 
refused to suffer the Mayor to come within y® 
liberties of my mannor w" his sword and maces, 
adding that such leave would be in effect giving 
up y° privileges of y° mannor, upon w" ye Mayor 
and Aldermen came to the burial at St. Fin Bar- 
rie’s without sword or maces.—This I certify, 
April 11, 1721.’ 

‘**PererR CorkE AND Rossz.’”* 

A new cemetery, which has been recently 
formed a short distance from the city of Cork, 
is thus noticed by Mr. Windele :— 

‘*An object of increasing interest, is, what 
may be denominated the Pére la Chaise of Cork 
—the new cemetery established by the Capuchin 
Friars, a few years since, where was formerly a 
botanic garden. It lies to the south-east of 
‘Evergreen. The situation is beautiful, and 
the utility of the object above all praise. It has 
already obtained a deserved preference over the 
old narrow crowded burial-grounds within the 
city; whilst the receipts, over and above the 


* «* Archbishop Gilbert, when bishop of Salisbury, stood 
upon his rights respecting a similar jurisdiction of the 
city and cathedral, refusing to let the mace be carried 
before the mayor in the church precincts, and once hay- 
ing a kind of scuffle with the mace-bearer upon the sub- 
ject. Soon after, the judge of assize being oomues to by 
the cook, at a circuit dinner, to know if his lordship chose 
od particular dish, replied ‘No;’ but as he heard the 
bishop was to dine with him, he desired, if there was any 
soup, that there might be no mace in it, as the bishop 
did not love mace.” 
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necessary expenditure, are applied to benevolent 
purposes: in this way, from the year 1827 to 
1834, a sum of 15297. has been applied amongst 
the poor of the city. Besides, it has become an 
auxiliary in the cause of art in Cork, as testified 
by the improved taste displayed on several of 
the monuments, some of them of great beauty. 
That of Mr. Murphy, designed and executed by 
Hogan, and another by Pain, to the memory of 
the late T. Sheehan, may safely be singled out, 
amongst the most favourable specimens. The 
Gothic altar-tombs, in the lower parts of the 
grounds, are also works highly creditable to the 
taste and talent of Pain, and of his former pupil, 
the late George Buckley. The career of the 
last-named gentleman, unhappily too brief, was 
one full of the greatest promise. He had scarcely 
entered upon the practice of his profession, when 
he was snatched away ; but he has left enduring 
indications after him of the highest order. ‘Si 
monumenta queris, circumspice ;’ these grounds 
contain many of them, and may hardly be seen 
and examined, without admiration of his genius, 
and regret for his too premature loss. Nothing 
can be better kept than this cemetery ; trees 
and shrubs of rarity and beauty are profusely 
scattered abou$ ; every grave possesses its yew, 
willow, or cyprus, and many are carefully 
decked with flowers. But even here, as else- 
where, the ridiculous lurks—the ass’s ear may 
be detected ; some of the inscriptions are in 
the worst taste, redolent of the blindest folly, 
vanity, and absurdity.” 

After reading Mr. Windele’s account of Cork, 
no one can doubt its Irish location ; as although 
no less than four squares are enumerated, he 
actually tells us that Cork has none !— 

** OF squares, Cork possesses none ; although 
the word, strangely enough, occurs as a name 
to several places: thus, we have Buckingham 
Square, Knapp’s Square, Jones’s Square, and 
Daunt’s Square, to which a stranger would find 
it rather difficult to apply the term. In the 
latter square, is the domicile of that ingenious 
citizen, renowned in lathering metres, 


*One Ropert OLpen, 
Inventor sole of 1’ Eukeriogeneion, 
Soother of beards.’” 


Life of James Watt. By M. Arago. Memoir 
on Machinery, considered in relation to the 
Prosperity of the Working Classes. By the 
same. Historical Account of the Discovery 
of the Composition of Water. By Lord 
Brougham. 8vo. pp. 142. 1839. Edin- 
burgh, A. and C. Black ; London, Longman 
and Co. 

To persons interested in matters of Science 

this volume will be acceptable. M. Arago’s 

biographical sketch of our illustrious coun- 
tryman James Watt (with its sequel paper) is, 
on the whole, an honourable and appropriate 
tribute, though Solomon de Caus, and Denis 

Papin, ‘being Frenchmen, flourish quite as 

much in the foreground as facts can justify ; 

and a laudation of Buonaparte, and a slap at 

William Pitt, are lugged in without any very 

strong reason or apparent necessity. The few 

anecdotes with which the narrative is relieved 
tell well; as, for example, the following : — 
T shall (says M. Arago) probably have 
occasion, in the sequel, to return to some of 
the other properties of steam. If I do not 
insist upon them at present, it assuredly is not 
because I attribute to this assembly the state 
of mind of certain students, who one day ob- 
served to their mathematical professor, ‘ Why 
are you taking all this trouble to demonstrate 
these theorems? We repose entire confidence 
in you ; give us only your word of honour, and 








that will suffice.’ But I feel anxious not to 
abuse your patience; and I ought also to re- 
member that, by referring to particular treat- 
ises, you will readily supply the omissions 
which I shall find it impossible to avoid.” 

The progress of the steam-engine from 
crude ideas to the prodigious applicability of 
motive power combined with machinery, effec- 
ted by Watt, is a history of curious and useful 
character ; shewing where almost accident, and 
slight observations, and acute deductions, and 
enlightened inventions, contributed in turn to 
bring on the whole to perfection. A boy wish- 
ing to play supplies one important link; a 
philosopher, of the deepest thought, another. 
So are all great discoveries made: it was only 
once that a Minerva was produced complete, 
even from the head of a Jove, and that not 
without the mechanical aid of a Vulcan ! 

The name of the translator of this Memoir is 
not mentioned, but we quote from one of his 
notes an extract, to prove that many other 
important designs occupied the mind of Watt. 
He observes : — 

‘“At a time when so many people are oc- 
cupied with projects of rotatory steam-engines, 
it would be unpardonable were I not to state 
that Watt had not only thought of them (of 
which we find proof in his patents), but had 
actually constructed them. Mr. Watt subse- 
quently abandoned them, not because they did 
not work, but because they appeared to him 
decidedly inferior in an economical point of 
view to machines of double powers and recti- 
lineal oscillations. There are, in fact, few 
inventions, great or small, among those so ad- 
mirably combined in our present steam-engines, 
which are not the developement of some of the 
original ideas of Watt. Examine his labours, 
and, in addition to the principal points mi- 
nutely enumerated in the text, you will find 
he proposed machines without condensation ; in 
which, after having acted, the steam is dis- 
persed in the air, and which were intended for 
localities where large quantites of cold water 
could not readily be procured. The operation 
of the principle of expansion in machines with 
several cylinders, was also one of the projects 
of the Soho engineer. He suggested the idea 
of pistons, which should be perfectly steam- 
tight, although composed exclusively of metal. 
It was Watt, also, who first had recourse to 
mercurial manometers for measuring the elas- 
ticity of the steam in the boiler and the con- 
denser ; who conceived the idea of a simple and 
permanent gage, by whose assistance might 
always be ascertained, with a glance of the 
eye, the level of the water in the boiler; and 
who, to prevent this level ever varying inju- 
riously, connected the movements of the feed- 
ing-pump with those of a float; and who, 
when required, placed in an opening in the 
cover of the principal cylinder of the machine 
the indicator—a small apparatus, so constructed 
that it accurately exhibits the state of the 
steam, in relation to the position of the piston, 
&c, &c. Did time permit, I could shew that 
Watt was not less skilful and happy in his 
attempts to improve the boilers, to diminish 
the loss of heat, and to consume those torrents 
of black smoke which issue from common 
chimneys, however elevated they may be.”’* 

That he was also the first to discover the 


* There is another note of the translator’s which we 
do not comprehend, and wish he had been more explicit 
on so interesting a subject. M. Arago, in his able demon- 
stration that the improvement of machinery does and 
must add to the prosperity of the working classes, says: 
*« There is one principle which has remained uncontro- 
verted, amidst the animated controversies to which the 
science of political economy has given birth, viz, that 





aw a 

composition of water, previously held to be a 
simple body, is pretty clearly established by 
M. Arago, the essay of Lord Brougham, and 
the notes of the present Mr. James Watt; 
though the nearly contemporaneous claims of 
Mr. Warltire (who certainly originated the 
inquiry in 1781), Priestley, Cavendish, and 
Lavoisier, through the years 1782, 3, and 4, 
have puzzled the question. Other singular 
improvements can also be traced to this extra- 
ordinary individual, who so highly merited the 
eulogium of Jeffrey :— 

“ We have said that Mr. Watt was the great 
improver of the steam-engine; but, in truth, 
as to all that is admirable in its structure, or 
vast in its utility, he should rather be described 
as its inventor. It was by his inventions that 
its action was so regulated as to make it capa- 
ble of being: applied to the finest and most 
delicate manufactures, and its power so in- 
creased as to set weight and solidity at defiance. 
By his admirable contrivances, it has become a 
thing stupendous alike for its force and its 
flexibility,—for the prodigious power which it 
can exert, and the ease, and precision, and duc- 
tility, with which it can be varied, distributed, 
and applied. The trunk of an elephant that 
can pick up a pin or rend an oak is as nothing 
toit. It can engrave a seal, and crush masses 
of obdurate metal like wax before it, —draw 
out, without breaking, a thread as fine as gos- 
samer, and lift a ship of war like a bauble in 
the air. It can embroider muslin and forge 
anchors,—cut steel into ribands, and impel 
loaded vessels against the fury of the winds 
and waves.” 

Even to the end he was a benefactor to his 
species: his jointed waterworks at Glasgow, 
his hydraulic ram at Manchester, his copying 
machine, were but scintillations of his wonder- 
ful genius; and M. Arago, towards the close 
of his discourse, tells us,— 

“ The health of Mr. Watt had improved with 
his years; and his intellectual faculties re- 
tained all their vigour to the last. At one 
time our associate imagined that they were 
declining, and, in keeping with the seal he had 
adopted (an eye surrounded with the word 
observare), he determined to satisfy his doubts 
|by making observations on himself; and, ac- 
‘cordingly, when upwards of seventy years of 
age, he determined to select some kind of study 
on which he might try his powers, and for a 
time was in despair, because he could find no 
subject that was new to him. At length he 
thought upon the Anglo-Saxon tongue, which 
is a difficult language; and immediately it be- 
came the subject of the desired experiment, 
when the facility with which he mastered it, 
soon convinced him there was no ground for 
his apprehensions. During the last few months 
of his life, Mr. Watt was engaged in the con- 
struction of a machine intended to copy rapidly, 
}and with mathematical precision, pieces of 
statuary and sculpture of all dimensions. This 
machine, of which it is to be hoped that the - 
arts will not be deprived, must be nearly com- 
pleted. Many of its productions, upon the 
whole very satisfactory, are now to be seen in 
various private collections, both of Scotland 
and England. The illustrious engineer pre- 
sented them to amateurs somewhat facetiously, 
as the first attempts of a young artist entering 
upon the eighty-third year of his age. Of that 
eighty-third year, our associate was not per- 
mitted to see the end.” , : 
population increases with general prosperity, and rapidly 
diminishes in times of wretchedness.” Upon which our 
annotator observes, * To this general rule Ireland is an 
exeeption ; the cause of this, however, is well known.” We 
want the Q,E.D, to this?-—Ed, L. G, 
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— 

He died as he had lived,—a death which 
every good man might pray to die, full of years 
and honour,—respected, beloved, pious, and 
resigned; and a memory to bequeath to the 
latest posterity, of a life not surpassed in human 
usefulness and greatness of results by that of 
any individual who had ever existed. 





The Triumph of Drake ; or, the Dawn of Eng- 
land’s Naval Power. A Poem. By R. 
Grymbald Bigsby, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.S.A., 
&c. 8vo. pp. 80. London, 1839. Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.; Orr and Co.; Tilt. Not- 
tingham, Allen. 

In the Literary Gazette of the 10th of June, 

1837, we gave an account of the Astrolabe of 

the gallant Sir Francis Drake deposited in 

Greenwich Hospital by the writer of this poem, 

into whose family the interesting relic had 

passed by intermarriage with the noble house 
of Stanhope (Chesterfield). To this account, 
which was widely copied into the public journals 
of the time, we beg to refer our readers for the 
subject of this poetical effusion. In it the 
descriptions of Drake and his voyages, and of 
his mistress Queen Elizabeth, with the pa- 
geantry and splendours of her court, are vividly 
painted. We quote a passage in proof of this, 
and as a fair example of the whole. It paints 

Drake’s triumphant return and reception by his 

sovereign :— 

‘Dark was the warrior’s veteran cheek,— his stern, 


majestic cye sky; 
Of many a stormy fight discoursed —of many a tempest 
Yet in his lofty mien ye read a frank and generous mood, 
A love of danger more than strife— of mercy more than 


A —_ of pale yellow silk, with pearl-white satin 
slashed, 

O’er which bright gems and silver lace their mingled 
radiance flashed, 

With trunk and hose of like fair hues, his manly figure 
graced, waist : 

A diamond -hilted dagger gleamed resplendent at his 

Of azure velvet laid with gold, his cloak superbly shone, 

And dazzling plumes of snowy light adorned his hat’s 
dark cone ; 

His ample beard swept o’cr a rufi’ which princely taste 
might choose; 

Each glove was broidered o’cr with pearls,—gemmed roses 
deck’d his shoes. 

From a broad chain, that round his neck its massive links 

_ entwined, 

His — of peerless worth, with conscious pride re- 
clined ; 

Of ruddy gold, with sculptures quaint, by Colle’s rare 
burin wrought, 

Presenting hieroglyphic signs, with mystic counsel fraught, 

It seemed some potent talisman, by favouring genii placed, 

To guard that hero’s sacred form on the ocean’s storm- 
clad waste! 

And oft, indeed, its warning voice had bid rude danger 

sea.” 


flee, sea. 
And guided his adventurous path o’er many a trackless 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Little Annic and her Sisters. By E. W. H. 
32mo. pp. 98. London, 1839. Masters. 
Tue production of a pure-minded and accom- 
plished woman, this sweet little tome is a fit 
offering for the young. The narrative respect- 
ing Viscountess Cremorne, the grandaughter 
of William Penn, and that referring to Penn 
himself, are fine specimens of simple yet elegant 
diction. The aceount of Windsor Castle, too, is 
very pretty. The work is quite a bijou, and is 
dedicated to the Honourable Georgiana Gore 

—a lady worthy of the tribute. 

The Collected Works of Sir Humphry Davy, 
Bart. Edited by his Brother. 8vo. pp. 466. 
ay II. London, 1839. Smith, Elder, and 

On 

Tuts work is carried on with great spirit; the 

present volume contains the whole of Sir 

Humphry’s miscellaneous papers between the 

_ 1799 and 1805, as well as an introductory 

— on chemistry, and skeletons of two 


annotations are few in number, but generally 

very interesting. 

A Practical Treatise on Accounts. By Isaac 
Preston Cory. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 370. 
London, 1839. Pickering. 

Tuat Mr. Cory’s valuable essays are justly 

appreciated, is proved by the short period that 

has elapsed since the publication of the first 
edition of this able work. 


The Faust of Goethe. Part the First. Trans- 
lated into English Rhyme, by the Hon. 
Robert Talbot. Second Edition, revised and 
much corrected, with the German Text on 
alternate pages, and additional Notes. 8vo. 
pp- 569. London, 1839. Wacey. 

Mr. Tatzor has, in the contest for best 

translation, taken the bull by the horns ;—on 

one side is the German, on the other the Eng- 
lish, so that every page offers the experimentum 
erucis to the linguist and the poet. So much 
has been said and written about Goethe, that 
we confess we are tired of it. Not only have 
his excellences been dwelt upon to a most 
fatiguing extent, but his extravagances, his 
faults, and his very nonsense and trash, have 
| been commented upon till we are sick of seeing 
|how much folly can be wasted on foolishness. 
| Mr. Talbot has judiciously saved us from the 
| drivel; and if we express our opinion that the 
present translation of Faust is the most correct 
and satisfactory that has yet appeared, we shall 
have done enough to refer the admirers of that 

extraordinary and unequalled production to a 

volume which contains so capital an English 

version of it. 


The Life-Book of a Labourer. By a Working 
Clergyman. 1l6mo. pp. 350. London, 1839. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

A sERIES of simple and impressive sketches, 

written by a country clergyman in his leisure 

hours; and, if it be indeed his life-book, his 
leisure hours have been very few. The sketches 
number but twenty-two. : 


Lewis Glyn Cothi’s Works. Part II. 8vo. 

: London, 1839. 

Tuts publication proceeds under the auspices 
of the London Cymmrodorion, or Royal Cam- 
brian Institution, and gives us the poems of 
Lewis Glyn Cothi, a Welsh bard, and strongly 
attached to the house of Tudor, who flourished 
in the fifteenth century. They are enriched 
with historical and biographical annotations, 
and prefaced by a sketch of the wars of the 
rival roses. A glossary adds to the intel- 
ligibility and value of these compositions, which 
afford curious instances of the arts of versification 
and construction in the poetry of that period, 
as well as some interesting local information 
respecting the family and its connexions that 
so long thereafter illustrated the throne and 
nobility of England. 

The Pulpit. Vol. XXXV. (London, Sherwood and Co.) 
~The sermons published in this volume are selected with 
the same judgment and good taste which have charac- 
terised the previous portions of this well-conducted 
periodical. . 

The History of Rome, by the Rev. W. M. Hetherington, 
M.A., from the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” (Edinburgh, 
Blacks.)—A reprint, in a cheap form, of Mr. Hethering- 
ton’s abridgement ; for that can hardly be dignified by 
the name of history which is contained in an essay in an 
encyclopadia. 

Essays on Government. 8vo. pp. 246. (London, Effing- 
ham Wilson.)—Very Radical, and too political for our 
pages. 

Tena Cookery for Young Housekeepers, §c. &c., by 
a Lady, fourth edition, 12mo. pp. 136. (London, Harvey 
and Darton.)—The fourth edition! These words prove 
the utility of this little cookery-book. 

The Student’s Manual, §c., second thousand, 12mo. 
pp. 221. (London, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co,; Lan- 
caster, L. and R. Willan,)—A reprint of Mr. Todd’s po- 
pular American work, which has reached a seventh edi- 
tion across the Atlantic, and will be a standard work 





The Theory, Frpstion, ond Sreaetus of Bee Parts 
IIf.and IV. (London, Mee etal pe in high terms of 
the first two parts of this useful 3 it is continued in 
the same commendable spirit in which it was commenced. 
New Pocket Dictionary of the Italian, French, and — 
lish Languages, by S. E. Petronj and J. Davenport. 2 vo! 
12mo. (London, Dulau and Co.)—This is one of, if not 
the very best arranged dictionary, we have met with for 
some time. It is highly creditable to the abilities and 
perseverance of Messrs. Petronj and Davenport; and we 
cordially recommend it. 








CRIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gasette. 
Motagua, 9th March, 1839. 
Dear Srir,—It being through the medium of 
your valuable periodical that I first communi- 
cated to the world my observations on the 
ruined cities of Palenque and Copan (see 
Literary Gazette, Nos. 769 and 965), I have the 
pleasure of addressing you the following few 
remarks on these remarkable remains. 

By a rather extraordinary coincidence I re. 
ceived, last Monday, No. 35 of the “‘ Foreign 
Quarterly Review,” in which I see both you 
and I are attacked in a silly manner by the 
editor, from he himself having imagined that I 
had assumed to be the first discoverer of Pa- 
lenque.* The fact is, that when I examined 
those ruins I had no knowledge of the publica« 
tions of my predecessors, whom I now find to 
have been Captains Del Rio and Dupaix. With 
respect to Copan, the only account of the place 
published before mine is that by the Rev. 
Domingo’ Juarros, who never visited the spot, 
and whose description is moreover entirely 
fabulous. With respect to these ruins, I verily 
believe myself to be the first white man that 
has ever visited them, since the commencement 
of the preceding century, and they certainly 
never yet have been noticed by any writer. 

Reverting to the learned reviewer of the 
* Foreign Quarterly,” casting aside facts and 
discarding common sense, he erects an hypo- 
thesis that our Tultecas were descended from 
the Canaanites ; and in the face of my assertion, 
written on the spot, that the Tultecas were not 
physically dissimilar from the present Indians 
of Central America, whose physiognomy is iden- 
tical with that sculptured on the monuments of 
Palenque; he avers them to be a people as ex- 
traordinary as if they appertained to another 
planet. I will agree with him so far, as that 
neither the colour of their skin, their hair, fea- 
tures, nor form, at all resemble the inhabitants 
of the remote Levant : and what a truly ridieu- 
lous idea, prima facie, that of tracing an 
American people from the bottom of the Medi- 
terranean ! 

The reviewer has not formed to himself any 
correct notion of the architecture of Palenque, 
and his assertion that the tower in the court of 
the palace may have been employed as a place 
of sepulture is preposterous. He quotes my 
facts, almost my words, and distorts them to his 
own purposes. ' 
Again, page 251, the reviewer contradicts all 
his own previous theories, and even asserts that 
Palenque was not Tulteca, but its inhabit- 
ants consisted generally of Hindoos!! His 
account of Mr. Waldeck’s travels is really 
laughable, stating that that gentleman was 
* Asa proof of my never pretetiding to be the original 
discoverer, I cite the following passages of my letter from 
the ruins of Palenque (of nearly the same date as that to 
the Literary Gazette), addressed to the Société de Géogra- 
phie de Paris, and published in the bulletin of that 
Society. ‘‘Les Espagnoles fonderent premiérement le 
village moderne de Palenque parmi ces ruines, mais ils 
changerent l’emplacement, il y a 4 peu prés d’un siécle, 4 
deux lieues d’ici dans Ja plaine.” ‘ Le peu de curiosité des 
habitans de Ventour fait que ces ruines sont peu ex- 
nlorées.” 1 must, however, remark, that as the ruins of 


alenque are buried in a thick forest, the explorer has to 
search for the edifices with difficulty, and each monu- 








tures on chemical philosophy. The editor’s 


with us. 


ment he finds is a discovery, as far as regards himself. 
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obliged to leave the ruins of Palenque from 
hunger, though known to be but six miles from 
the modern village of the same name; and 
from whence the investigator’s breakfast and 
dinner can be brought » aed hot, and at the 
hour desired. He adds a description of Mr. 
Waldeck’s travels in the mountains of Yucatan, 
when every geographical tyro knows that penin- 
sula to have neither hill nor river. 

Mr. Waldeck, a gentleman of splendid ta- 
lents, and who was the preceptor of my child- 
hood, must have been much annoyed at the 
ignorance of his reviewer. 

Further investigations still more strongly 
impress me with the general correctness of my 
system, in relation to the ancient population 
and civilisation of America, as developed in 
my last letter to you, of 19th June, 1834, from 

pan. 

The city of Motagua, as well as that of 
Copan, was within the territory of the Chorti 
kingdom : it stands in latitude 15° 17’ N., and 
longitude 88° 57’ W. from Greenwich ; within 
a mile of the left bank of the river of the same 
name, and about 25 leagues below the junction 
of the Copan. 

Motagua, like Palenque, is not mentioned 
by the historians of the Spanish conquest. I 
cannot, at present, determine whether it was 
destroyed previous to the arrival of the Euro- 
peans, but I should rather surmise not: its 
obelisks and altars, being superior and more 
remarkable than those of Copan, seem to ifdi- 
cate it as the capital of the Chortis; and yet, 
if it had been such at the period of the con- 
quest, assuredly its capture would have been 
noticed by the Spanish writers. Perhaps Mo- 
tagua was the first capital founded by the 
Tultecas on their establishment of the Chorti 
state, and the seat of government was subse- 
quently removed to Copan, on account of the 
latter's less warm and more salubrious climate. 

The architecture of Motagua is very similar 
to that of Copan, except being on a more 
gigantic scale. The identity of the hierogly- 
phics of Palenque, Copan, and Motagua, lead 
me to suppose that the incriptions were en- 
tirely in one language (the Tulteca), already 
become dead at the time of cutting, and super- 
seded at the former place by the Maya, and at 
the two latter by the Chorti. I transcribe a 
few words of these two tongues :— 


_Chortt. English. 
i woman 
man 
mother 
father 
daughter 


son 
elder brother 
younger brother 
tapir 
fis 
to eat 
to drink 
to die 
tree 
house 
cloud 
hole 
copante bridge. 
In the orthography of the indigenous languages 
of Central America, x has the sound of the 
English sh. 

The principal building of Motagua, now 
fallen, and merely a colossal mount of stone, is 
of a rectangular form, and covers an immense 
space of ground: some of the blocks, of a brick 
shape, are a yard long, and so in proportion. 
This edifice, however, never rose to the height 
of the temple of Copan. 

Close to the bottom steps of this principal 
building, and on the side furthest from the 
river, are two stone altars, each of a single 


piece; the largest measures two yards and a 


inchamai 
te 


Na otot 
Mullal tokar 
Hol 





half every way. On the side of the altar facing 
the building, and near its top, a cross is worked 
in basso-relievo; on the opposite side of the 
stone is a small face; the rest of the altar is 
covered with hieroglyphics; and, in one spot, 
eight small tablets of phonetic characters are 
enclosed in an oval. 

The smaller and more eastern altar bears on 
its face, fronting the edifice, a gigantic head, 
the temples of which are bound by four fillets, 
divided into small compartments of hierogly- 
phics; the rest of the stone is crumbling to 
bits, and a gigantic masica, or bread-nut tree, 
grows on its top, encircling the altar with its 
powerful roots. Near here I observed an im- 
mense stone turtle. 

The whole of the ruins are now enclosed in 
a lofty and thick wood, the most remarkable 
trees of which are mahogany, cedar, bread-nut 
(on the leaves and berries of which horses, 
cattle, and hogs, are commonly fed), anona, 
and cacao, or chocolate trees. Amidst the laby- 
rinths of the forest, and taking the direction of 
the various mounts of stone, both squared and 
in a rough state, which indicate the position of 
these ancient buildings, I conceive I can trace 
the streets, though no such regular communi- 
cations existed in Palenque or Copan. The 
site of this city was on a perfect level, as was 
the greater part of Copan. 

The chief square of Motagua is situated at 
some distance towards the east of the principal 
building already mentioned, and is surrounded 
by six handsome obelisks still standing, the 
loftiest of which is nearly seven yards high ; 
the taller obelisks are smaller at the top than 
at the bottom; they all bear in basso-relievo a 
gigantic figure on two opposite fronts ; and the 
other two sides contain squares of hieroglyphics, 
the whole very neatly worked: the figures 
stand square to the front, their ears mon- 
strously large, great beads hang from some of 
the noses, one arm generally hid by the dra- 
pery, and a fan or flapper in the hand; the 
clothing is highly ornamented, and long trou- 
sers are distinguishable on many figures. The 
whole square was nearly surrounded by edifices ; 
towards its centre, and opposite one of the obe- 
lisks, is an immense circular stone, containing 
a front face and numerous hieroglyphics in 
basso-relievo. 

Many other obelisks are found fallen through- 
out the ruins; they all still bear evidence of 
having been painted red. 

Stone, similar to that used in these works, 
is not to be found at a nearer distance than the 
Palmilla, more than three leagues higher up 
the Motagua; the river not having a sufficient 
body of water to support the larger masses 
brought here, they must have been rolled to 
this spot with prodigious labour. Possibly the 
Tultecas used the tapir as a beast of draught 
and burden. Though the squared and wrought 
stone in this city, like that of Copan, is of a 
soft species, yet there is a great difficulty in 
ascertaining with what instruments it was 
worked: might it have been with chaya or 
other harder stone, or implements of copper or 
other metal ? certainly the Tultecas had not the 
use of iron. Hard stones, such as are found in 
or near the river, and in an unworked state, 
were abundantly employed in these buildings. 

Scattered ruins are found along the banks of 
the Motagua, and its affluents, below this spot. 
From hence to the sea, the Motagua flows 
through an uninhabited forest, strikingly con- 
trasted with the evidences of its former crowd- 
ed population. I have calculated, on various 
data, that at the period of Columbus's visit to 
Central America, the country contained from 





. _———— ————— 
ten to fifteen millions of Indians, whose num. 
bers have been rapidly decreasing to the present 
day, that we have not fully two millions of 
inhabitants of all classes; nor do I believe that 
the white, black, or mixed population, have in. 
creased within the last two hundred years. 

Such facts, in a country so fertile and salu. 
brious as Central America, and where the 
springs of life are never checked - Winter, 
oblige me to adopt a system completely opposed 
to Malthus; and incline me to believe that in 
the greater number of cases population rather 
increases in the ratio of the difficulty of exist. 
ence, than the reverse. This remarkable con. 
trast in the progress of population between us 
and our neighbours of the northern parts of 
America, does not depend on the difference of 
our races: the English themselves, who were 
formerly settled in considerable numbers along 
our northern continental shores, from Boca- 
toro to Belize (Honduras), are now reduced to 
300 white persons at the latter place; while 
the British settlements in the bay of Cam. 
peachy have entirely disappeared. 

I have taken tpon myself to call this ruined 
city ‘* Motagua,” as most probably it bore that 
denomination, and gave it to the neighbouring 
river. Except towards some of their sources, the 
affluents and main canal of the Motagua flow 
within the modern state of Guatemala, one of 
the six members of the federation of Central 
America.—Dear Sir, your obedient, humble 
servant, Juan GALINDO. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
(Sixth notice.) 
SATURDAY. 
Four Sections met at an early hour this day, 
to read and discuss the papers which had pa 
the Committees, in order to complete the sec- 
tional business, previously to the assembling of 
the General Committee and the general closing 
Meeting. The proceedings of the two latter 
we have anticipated in our former Numbers 
(1181 and 1183). 
The Sections and papers announced were :— 
Section B.—Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

Professor Reich, ‘ Researches on the Electrical Currents 
in Metalliferous Veins, made in the Mine Himmelsfurst 
near Freyberg.’ 

Mr. Exley, ‘On the Relation of Atoms in Organic 
Compounds.’ 

Dr. Schaufhaentl, of Munich, ‘On the Relative Com- 
binations of the Constituents of Cast Iron, Steel, and 
Malleable Iron.’ 

Section C.—Geology. At 10 a.m. 

Professor Owen’s ‘ Report on Enaliosauria.’ 

Sxction D.—Zoology and Botany. 


Mr. Babington, ‘ On some New British Plants.’ 


Mr. Dawson, ‘ On Alpaca Wool.’ 


Mr. Lancaster, ‘On White Bream.’ 

Mr. Clarke, ‘ On the Structure of Insects.’ 
SecTion E.—Medical Science. 

Mr. Nasmyth, ‘ On the Epithelium of the Mouth.’ 

Mr. Hodgson, ‘ On Calculus in the Female.’ 

Dr. Logan, ‘ On the Nerves of Sense.’ 

Mr. Jeffreys, ‘On the Philosophical Principles and 
Medical Action of the Respirator.’ 

Professor Reich’s experiments were similar 
to those of Mr. Fox and Mr. Henwood in 
Cornwall (from the latter of whom we look for 
the most important information on the subject, 
at the Glasgow Meeting next year); and the 
electrical current in mines of copper or lead 
was subjected to tests at Himmelsfurst. The two 
points to be connected were wrought to a fresh 
surface, and a copper disc, three inches wide, 
pressed tightly upon them by means of & 
wooden block. Upon this plate the bare end of 
a copper wire, the rest being spun over with 
silk, was held by a clamp, and a long wire was 
reeled off, till it came into contact with the 
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second point, where Schweigger’s delicate mul-{the Low Moor iron. The usual solution of 
tiplier ascertained the effect of the current as|iron under analysis, in order to separate those 
follows :—** T'wo ore points, separated by a non- | metals from the iron, must be, for the neces- 
metalliferous mass, a cross vein, or a vein | sary correction, divided into two parts—one to 
wrought out, give rise to an electric current in| be treated with a current of sulphuretted hydro- 
the metallic wire connecting them. Two ore| gen, the other part dropped into sulphydrate of 
points, in uninterrupted metallic connexion with | ammonia, and carefully digested. A small 
each other, induce no electrical current through | quantity of silica was more difficult to separate 
a wire connecting them. If only one disc be|from a large quantity of iron than generally 
connected with an ore point, and the other with | seemed to be believed ; and the real amount of 
the timbering, or be held in the hand, there is} carbon could only be ascertained by Berzelius’s 
no effect produced on the multiplier. Ifan ore method of burning iron in a current of oxygen, 
point be connected with masses of ore already | or mixed with chlorate of potash and chromate 
won, a current sometimes manifests itself, and | of lead in a glass tube, used first by Berzelius 
sometimes there is none. When an ore point|for analysis of organic bodies. The author 
is connected with non-metalliferous rock, fre-| maintained that steel was an entirely mecha- 
quently no current takes place; frequently, | nical production of the forge hammer, which 
however, a feeble current occurs in the connect-| tore the molecules of certain species of white 
ing wire. (This result does not agree with | cast-iron out of their original position, into 
that of Fox and Henwood, who never detected ; which the forces of attraction, in respect to the 
a current, but Professor Reich performed the ex-| centres, as well as to the position of the mole- 
periment eighteen times, and always obtained | cules, had arranged those molecules by the slow 
the same result.) With respect to the cause of} action of heat. Steel, as it came ont of the con- 
the electrical currents, observed in metalliferous| verting furnace or the crucible, was nothing 
veins, three different opinions have been! more or less than white cast-iron, of which In- 
broached. They have been ascribed, 1. To gene-' dian steel, called Wootz, was the fairest speci- 
ral electric currents at the earth’s surface, pro-| men. The author finally gave an analysis of 
duced either entirely, or in part, by the earth’s| two specimens of cast-iron and one of steel. 
magnetism ; 2. To hydro-electric, and 3. To, The first specimen was French gray iron, from 
thermo-electric, actions of the various metallic | Vienne, department de |’Isére, obtained froma 
components of the vein. The first hypothesis, mixture of pea-iron-ore with red hematite, by 
according to Reich, is refuted by the independ- | means of coal from Rive de Gier and heated air, 
ence of the direction of the currents on their| specific gravity, 6898. ‘The second iron was 
position relatively to the earth’s axis. Thermo-| Welsh iron, from the tin-plate manufactory of 
magnetism he holds to be incapable of producing | the Maesteg Iron-works, near Neath, in South 
such strong currents: as the strongest currents| Wales, obtained from a mixture of clay iron- 
are observed exactly where the two points were} stone and Cumberland red ore, by means of 
separated by a non-metallic conductor ; and he| coke and heated air. It was silvery white, 
concludes, that there remains only the hydro- | without signs of crystallisation: specific gravity, 
electric action of the metallic components of the | 7-467. ‘The third specimen was a fragment of a 
vein to account for the phenomena.” |razor forged in the author’s presence, in the 
Mr. Exley’s paper gave an account of his workshop of Mr. Rodgers, of Sheffield, of the 
continued experiments to determine the truth | specific gravity of 7°92. 
of his theory of organic compounds. He holds | 
that there are three kinds of atoms—viz. tena.| 
cious atoms of common matter, of which fifty- ;—_——-——— |— nae ae 
five different sorts have been chemically ascer- Silicon | 
tained ; electrical atoms, observed in electrical | Senginese oes eng 
phenomena, with less absolute forces, but larger | Arsenic 000000 
spheres of repulsion than the tenacious atoms ; | ne aoe ph 4 
and ethereal atoms, with forces still more di- | Phosphorus---- 0-08553 
minished, and with spheres of repulsion still | Sulphur 032018 
more enlarged. ——. oi 076371 
Dr. Schaufhaentl’s experiments on iron went 91-52282 
to prove that the purest carbon, at the highest ones 
temperature, retained hydrogen and occasionally 
azote, and that what was considered to be pure 
carbon was, in reality, approaching to a carburet. 
He described a method of obtaining grapphite 
by running puddling slag in a fluid state, or 
silicates of iron and manganese, over fragments 
of pit coal, which, on being cooled, left the 
gtapphite in thin layers on the surface of the 
slag. The molecules of iron, according to these 
experiments, are arranged in the gray cast-iron 
in the most regular form, having all their sur- 
faces in one plane ; the most equal distribution 
of molecules appeared in hardened steel ; col- 
lecting in fascicular aggregation in soft steel, 
and being loose and longitudinally arranged in 
wrought iron. Pure iron could not be welded ; 
the welding power depends on its alloy with the 
carburet of silicon, and the good and various 
qualities of all the wrought irons depended on 
the alloys of pure iron with other metallic 
bodies, and the presence of most of the electro- 
negative metals had been generally overlooked 
in the existing analysis of iron. The presence 
of arsenic in Swedish steel, when forged red hot, 
could be ascertained by its smell, as well as in 
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Several gentlemen, among whom were some 
connected with the iron trade, expressed a high 
sense of the value of this communication; from 
which it appeared that the peculiarities of Swed- 
ish iron, in a great degree, depended on the 
presence of arsenic, and those of Russian iron 
on the presence of phosphorus. 

Of Professor Owen’s interesting paper in 
Section C, we have been unable to procure a 
satisfactory analysis; but as the results of his 
elaborate investigations are, we believe, about 
to be published in a detailed form, we shall 
then have it in our power to give them our 
more clear attention. 

In Section D, Mr. Babington’s communica. 
tion related to a score of new additions to our 
native flora, chiefly in Cornwall; Mr. Lan- 
kester described specimens of white bream, 
differing from the fish figured by Mr. Yarrell ; 
and a letter from Mr. Garner described the 
luminosity of the beroe pileus as being pro- 
duced by the cilie under peculiar circum- 
stances. 
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Mi. Danson exhibited samples of Alpaca wool, 
woven into stuff resembling silk, and of a beau- 
tiful black colour; and strongly recommended 
the introduction of the animal into this country 
for the sake of its fleece. There are five species 
of the llama in Peru, among which the Alpaca 
bears this fine wool of from six to twelve inches 
in length; others have short, coarse hair, and 
the Vienna a fine short wool. That they 
would flourish in England is not to be doubted, 
for Lord Derby has bred them at Knowsley ; and 
even so far north as Oban, in Argyleshire, 
they are to be seen browsing on the hills in a 
perfect condition of health and activity. (We 
have ourselves seen them there, and noble 
looking creatures they are.) Of the value of 
their fleece in manufactures there can be no 
question, as more than a million of pounds, at 
from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per pound, has been already 
imported for that purpose; and the yarn spun 
from it is sold in France, where it enters into 
competition with silk, at from 6s. to 12s. 6d. 
per pound. Mr. Vigors stated that the animals 
had been domesticated in the Zoological Gardens ; 
and though they were subject to disease and 
brought forth their young at a bad season, 
Christmas, they might be advantageously accli- 
mated in this country. 

Professor Jones, as one of the committee 
appointed to observe the habits of salmon, ex- 
hibited an ingenious apparatus constructed for 
that purpose; and expressed a hope that, by 
attending to this inquiry, means might be 
devised to restore our fisheries to their former 
abundance. A letter from Mr. Relph, a 
salmon-fisher of fifty years’ experience, stated 
the following fact. In May 1819, seventeen 
hundred fry were marked, by cutting off the 
dead fin above the tail, at Kingsgate, near 
Carlisle, and in the July and August ensuing a 
number of whitings or herlings, thus marked, 
were taken on their passage from the sea. 
In September 1821, a grilse was caught, seven 
pounds six ounces in weight ; and also several 
salmon, weighing from ten to sixteen pounds. 
The grilse had grown at the rate of an ounce 
per week. 

STATISTICS. 


We annex a statement relating to the ‘Sta- 
tistics of the Mining Districts of the North of 
England,’ from which a general idea may be 
formed respecting their condition and working. 


** Queries relative to the Ventilation, to the Quantity of 
Water in the Mines, and to the Steam Engines em- 
ployed in them,—Answers from the Hetton Colllery. 


Ventilation, §c. — How is the mine ventilated?—By 
—_— air, and by rarefaction by furnaces, 

Length of air-courses ?—From 3 to 114 mi 

Average velocity of air in the courses, and how estima- 
ted ?—4} feet per second, taken by expléding a small 
quantity of —— and timing the smoke. In the main 
roads is 12 feet per second. 

Average cost of maintaining the air-courses per mile ?— 
10%. 10s. per mile per annum. 

Average temperature of the air at the bottom of the 
shaft, and in the furthest workings ?—Bottom of shaft,66°, 
furthest workings, 70°. 

Quantity of fire or choke damp ?—Considerable. 

Kind of lamp in use—why this lamp ?—Davy’s lamp — 
preferred, being considered perfectly safe. 

Are you aware, from personal observation, of any cir- 
cumstances in which a Davy lamp, in good order, has 
proved dangerous in the hands of a careful miner ?—No 
if properly used. 

_ Average original cost of lamps, and expense of uphold- 
ing them — expense of oil (to the workman ?) — Original 
cost 7s. 6d. each lamp — expense of upholding ls. 9d. 
hundred per day, or for 800 lamps about 200/. per annum. 
—The Colliery owners find the oil for the workmen. 

Capital invested in‘lamps ?—3032. 

Springs and Feeders of Water,—In sinking, were feeders 
met with at different depths—were they copious or other- 
wise—and what was the quality of the water? (impreg- 
nated with salt, soda, iron, alum, &c.)—Yes; in the first 
sinking the principal feeder was 2000 gallons —in the 
second, 1000 gallons—and in the third, 1600 gallons per 

water: when impregnated at all 


minute — mostly fresh 
it is with iron. 
Is the water applied toany economical purposes—in salt 
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works, in feeding canals, driving machinery, &c.?—In 
driving machinery. ‘ 

Does the occurrence of such springs render any special 
precautions necessary ?—Tubbing; all the shaft feeders 
are tubbed off. 

Is tubbing in use; if not, why ?—Yes. 

Is the supply of water inthe mine constant or periodical 
+<loes it vary at different times of the day, or at different 
seasons of the year ? it appear on whole to in- 
crease, or the contrary ?—Constant—stationary. 

Do the workings appear to affect the general drainage 
of the springs on the surface ?—Not at this ——- 

Is the mine drained by engines or levels, or both ?—By 
engines only. 

f any accidents have happened from inundations, can 
you give the particulars ?—None have hap e 

Depth from which the water is raised ?—180 fathoms. 

Forcing or lifting pumps ?—Lifting. 

ae quantity of water delivered per minute ?—294 

Se 


Pounds lifted one foot high per ton of coals?*— 


109,515,010 Ibs. 

Winding Engines.— Depth from which the coal is 
raised ?—175 fathoms. 

he fy ny of the corf, loaded and empty ?—Least corf and 
load, 15) cwt.—2 corves, 3}—greatest, 3toaded. Tub and 
load, 254 cwt.—tub alone, 74 cwt. 

Time of drawing ?—Least weight, 1 minute—greatest 
weight, 90 seconds. 

Velocity ?—~1050 
per minute. 

Average number of cotves taised 100 fathoms in 24 
hours ?—5040. 
: Pownhds lifted one foot high per ton of coal ?—40,642,560 


feet (one-fifth of a mile) and 700 feet 


Cooling from radiation—how prevented—and with what? 
—Not provided against. 

Boilers.—Steam pressure in the boiler—load per square 
inch on the safety valve?—Condensing engine boilers 
10Ibs. per square inch, and non-condensing 35.” 

‘Returns of the Educational Statistics of 
Birmingham, by a Local Committee,’ were 
read by Mr. Clarke. 1. King Edward’s 
School—-The number of boys educated is 444. 
Branch schools are fast coming into operation 
in various parts of the borough, for giving the 
children in the lower grades of the middle class 
a sound English education. The present in- 
come is about 45002. ; but in three years it will 
he doubled by the falling in of leases. The 
Blue Coat School, for the education of children 
belonging to the Established Church—Income, 
27151. annually. Boys educated, 143; girls, 
63; total, 206. Protestant Dissenting School, 
in Park Street, for girls only — Income, 
6151. 6s. 9d. Girls educated, 46. Products of 
labour, 7/. 5s. ld. School for the Deaf and 
Dumb— The present numbers are, boys, 22 ; 
girls, 25; total, 47: of these 37 were born 
deaf and dumb, 10 became so at a very early 
age from illness. In five cases, other members 
of the same family were similarly afflicted. To 
this report were appended some pathological 
and physiological remarks, from which it ap- 
peared that the imperfection of the senses most 
frequently occurs in the offspring of marriages 
between first cousins and other near relations. 
Literary and Scientific Institutions—The Phi- 
losophical contains about 400; the Mechanics, 
450; and the Athenwum, 300 members. To this 
vaper were added an account of Lynch’s 

rust, a charity for aged females; and an 
account of the number of inquests held during 
fourteen years. The average of inquests dur- 
ing the first seven years is 115, and during the 
last, only 170; though the population has nearly 
doubled, and the use of dangerous machinery 
has increased in a still greater proportion. 
The average of accidents from machinery, in 
the first period, was 26 ; and in the second, 37. 

‘Suggestions in favour of the Systematic 

Collection of the Statistics of Agriculture,’ by 
G. R. Porter, Esq. If there be any subject of 
greater importance than another, that subject 
1s the adequate supply of food for the people; 
and yet this is a subject that, in England, 


* «« This unit is large, the Cornish reports have for the 
unit an imperial bushel averaging 94lbs. of Welsh coal. 
Captain Teague reported his engines with 112Ibs. or 1 cwt. 
for the unit.—This latter unit may be adopted instead of 
the ton, if preferred.” 


which prides itself on being the country of prac- 
tical men, has never hitherto been considered 
to any useful or practical end. The amount of| 
ignorance is so great, that to this day the pub- | 
lic does not possess any authentic document, | 
from which to learn even the quantity of land | 
nnder cultivation in-any county of England. | 
To obtain the requisite data, it would be neces- | 
sary to know, not only the extent of cultivated | 
and improvable land within the kingdom, but | 
also the various uses to which it is applied, — 
the proportion allotted to each branch of culti- 
vation. We should have then to inform our-| 
selves concerning the productiveness of the 
soil; the proportion of its produce required for | 
reproduction ; the number of each of the va-| 
rious kinds of animals reared and maintained ; 
the rate of their increase; the proportion of 
each required for the adequate reproduction of 
its own kind; the number applicable to the 
sustenance of the people; the number of skins 
furnished for purposes of manufacture; the 
number of fleeces shorn; with various other 
particulars not necessary to enumerate. Nei- 
ther would it be sufficient that these points 
should be ascertained once for all. We require 
to know, not only whether the land is capable, 
under ordinary circumstances, of supplying the 
absolute wants of the population, but also whe- 
ther or not the actual produce of each year, as it 
occurs, is sufficient to that end ; and if it be not 
sufficient, then to ascertain the proportion in 
which it falls short of sufficiency. For these pur- 
poses, it is indispensable to have an organised 
machinery in constant action. The import- 
ance of accurately knowing the provision avail. 
able for the sustenance of the people, is not less 
than that of knowing the yearly produce of 
various articles of commerce which are used as 
accessories in manufacturing processes. The 
condition of the crop of indigo in Bengal is 
accurately communicated to the merchants of 
London at the earliest moment; and the infor- 
mation thus given has, through its influence 
upon the market price, an immediate effect in 
checking or promoting consumption. The like 
result attends on the collection of information 
concerning the growth of hops in this country ; 
the extent of land devoted to the cultivation of 
that article being known through the records 
of the Excise Office, the department which is 
intrusted with the collection of the hop duty. 
In Belgium and Holland, every kind of infor. 
mation connected with agriculture is obtained 
with the nicest accuracy. ‘This duty is per- 
formed under the superintendence of a body of 
gentlemen, usually proprietors of estates, re- 
siding in different places, and who are elected 
in the respective provinces for purposes of local 
government, by the same persons who elect 
the members of the representative chambers. 
Having the requisite amount of local know- 
ledge bearing upon the condition and circum- 
stances of the several communes in their re- 
spective districts, they are able to prevent or to 
detect errors in the returns, which are made at 
certain periods according to forms prescribed 
for the purpose, by the farmers or occupiers of 
land. The result is every year the subject of 
a detailed report, which is printed under the 
authority of the governor of the province. A 
considerable amount of information on the sub- 
ject of agricultural statistics is also collected in 
different parts of France. In the department 
of the Eure, a complete account of its cultiva- 
tion had heen published by the prefect ; from 
which it appeared that the produce of wheat 
throughout the department is not equal, on the 
average, to quite 184 bushels to the English 











acre, and that the return obtained from the 


seed sown is not greater than sevenfold: results 
which may be pronounced by no means equal 
to those obtained by English farmers. The 
produce of barley, not much of which is grown 
in the department, does not exceed 17 bushels 
per acre ; of oats, not quite 203 bushels per acre 
are obtained. ‘Ihe employment of the ma- 
chinery necessary for the effective performance 
of the labour suggested must, in this kingdom, 
be attended by considerable expense. It cannot 
be expected that qualified persons would be 
willing to quit, or to neglect, other and per- 
haps gainful employments, for this purpose, 
except on the condition of being paid. It is 
probable that, in all parts of the country, gen- 
tlemen might be found, every way qualified, 
who would be willing to examine and control 
the returns when obtained ; but those to whom 
the first task of collection is assigned must be 
paid. The number of parishes in the United 
Kingdom exceeds 14,000, and for each one of 
these, with the exception of town parishes, a 
paid agent must be employed. Then, too, the 
whole body of information, when collected, 
must be put into form by some competent per- 
son, who would also require payment for his 
service. To provide for the complete and cor- 
rect performance of the work, might thus re- 
quire an annual outlay of from 20,000/. to 
30,000/..a large sum, unquestionably ; and 
it is necessary, therefore, to mention some of 
the benefits which would flow from the posses- 
sion of accurate information upon this subject. 
It is now well known, that the harvest of 1837 
was deficient to so great a degree, that before 
the produce of 1838 was harvested, the great 
superabundance of the two preceding years was 
all consumed, and the stock of grain throughout 
the kingdom, whether in the hands of farmers 
or dealers, was more nearly exhausted than at 
at any other period in modern times; so that 
if we could not have had recourse to foreign 
wheat then warehoused in our ports, we must 
have suffered most severely before the pro- 
duce of 1838 could have been brought to 
market. So entirely, however, was the public 
misinformed on the subject, that instesd of 
a reasonable advance in price sufficient to 
give warning of the fact, and so to check the 
consumption, which, as regards the most costly 
grain (wheat), had, it is well known, long been 
going on with unwonted profusion, the mar- 
kets fell progressively during the months of 
August, September, and October, 1837, from 
60s. 1d. to Sls. per quarter; and it was not 
until the middle of the following May that the 
weekly average was again as high as it had 
been immediately before the harvest of 1837. 
By the third week in August 1838, the weekly 
average price had advanced beyond the rate 
at which foreign wheat is admitted to con- 
sumption, on payment of the nominal duty of 
one shilling per quarter. It would not be 
possible to calculate, with any tolerable accu. 
racy, the loss which this country sustained 
through the want of information thus shewn 
to have prevailed with regard to only one-year s 
operations ; but we ean have no hesitation in 
believing that its amount must have been at 
least sufficient, if employed at interest, to pro- 
vide in perpetuity for every expense that could 
accompany the most completely organised 
machinery for collecting agricultural statistics 
throughout the United Kingdom. If the very 
considerable purchases of foreign wheat whicl. 
were suddenly made during the autumn of 1838, 
in almost every market of Europe, oceasioning 
the prices to be driven up to an exorbitant 
height, had been made progressively and quietly, 


‘without exciting a spirit of speculation, no -” 
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can doubt that the saving would have been} brought under their notice, so that their re- 
sufficiently great to have borne out the asser- | sults can be tested and judged with the greatest 
tion just hazarded. Whether the quality of| facility and accuracy. Practical agriculturists, 
suddenness given to the purchases made by us | on the contrary, live apart; they come toge- 
in foreign corn markets in the autumn of 1838, | ther but rarely, and have not that degree of 
may not have occasioned an aggravation of the, acquaintanceship, the one with the other, 
evil under which the money dealings of the| which leads them, even when they meet, to 
country have since been suffering, is a question the interchange of professional experience ; and 
as to which different opinions may be enter-|if the result of a successful agricultural experi- 
tained. It does not appear unreasonable taj mens should at any time reach their ears, they 
conceive that, in proportion as those pur-jcannot be certain that all the circumstances 
chases conld have been made to approximate | connected with its prosecution have been faith- 
tothe conditions of ordinary commercial deal-}fully detailed. The tendency of statistical 
ings, so would the derangements which they | inquiries, such as would be carried out by the 
were calculatell to occasion have been dimin- | means already described, would be in a great 
ished; or, to speak more correctly, they would | degree to remove the disadvantage under which 
not have been experienced. The gold which; the farmer now suffers. Authority, resting 





has left our shores, in payment for corn, will 
doubtless find its way back in exchange for 
goods, when time shall have admitted of the 
requisite adjustment. If time—that important 
ingredient in most human transactions— had 
been allowed to enter more largely at first into 
the conditions of our recent corn-trade, that 
adjustment would, to some extent at least, 
have accompanied its progress. Our corn-laws 
were intended, not as a mode of acquiring 
revenue, but wholly for regulation and protec- 
tion. It may not, therefore, be right to insist 
very strongly on the sums which, under the 
circumstances just supposed, might have foynd 
their way to the Exchequer from this source 
in 1838, beyond what were actually collected. 
It may, however, be interesting to state, that 
if the average rate of duty received on the 
foreign wheat and wheat-flour brought into 
consumption in 1838, had been the same as 
was received on that admitted in 1837, the Ex- 
cheqner wonld have benefited by no less a sum 
that 2,156,596. beyond the money actually 
received ; and one-fourth part of this sum, 
if employed at interest, would yield a revenue 
sufficient for making the requisite statistical 
inquiries concerning agriculture throughout 
the kingdom. It would be taking a very nar- 
row view of the subject, to limit the advantage 
of knowledge concerning it to the amount of 
saving that might be effected under a recur- 
rence of such: circumstances as have attended 
the deficient harvests of 1837 and 1838. The 
natural, the necessary tendency of any system- 
atic and comprehensive inquiry, such as might 
be made by public agents, acting under legis. 
lative sanction, would be to place the nation 
as far as possible, and for a long series of 
years, beyond the probability of scarcity. It 
is well known by every body who has made 
any extensive inquiries concerning the state of 
agriculture as a science, in various parts of the 
kingdom, that the improvements made in some 
counties have not been hitherto followed in 
others; and it has been stated, in illustration 
of this fact, ‘* that if all England were culti- 
vated as well as the counties of Northumber- 
land and Lincoln, it would produce more than 
double the quantity of food that is now ob- 
tained.” To what can this be attributed, un- 
less it be to the want of information, such as 
the public agents would collect in every county, 
and which could not fail to interest deeply 
every cultivator? Farmers have often been 

of an unwise preference for the plans 
and processes employed by their ancestors ; 
and their pertinacity in this respect has been 
contrasted with the rapidity which accompanies 
the march of improvement in mechanical and 
manufacturing processes. The reason for such 
difference is obvious. Manufacturers residing 
in towns are brought necessarily and constantly 
into collision; new inventions are continually 





not upon a single experiment only, but upon 
the successful practice of hundreds of men 
\ placed in similar circumstances with himself, 
lmust have the authority of undoubted facts; 
and the farmer would be compelled to adopt 
| whatever should come thus recommended, with 
'an alacrity equal to that which we see exhibited 


te the manufacturer. It may, perhaps, be 


feared, that if the public should acquire a} 


knowledge of any peculiar advantages, those 
by whom they are enjoyed would be exposed to 
have them invaded. The agricultural is, in 
this country, what is called, a protected inter- 
est. Our cultivators, consequently, appear 
desirous of excluding inquiries which they 
think might have the effect of weakening their 
claim to the continuance of that protection. 
This fear is altogether chimerical. In Belgium, 
where the utmost publicity is given to every 
| fact connected with the agriculture of the 
country, it has never been pretended that any 
improper advantage has been taken of that 
publicity. The knowledge which it appears to 
be so desirable to obtain with reference to the 
whole kingdom, is already easily procurable 
with regard to every individual farm, by any 
person whose interest may incite him to the 
task. The landlord, who is interested in 
extracting a due proportion of the produce of 
the farm under the name of rent, cannot find 
much difficulty in correctly estimating that 
produce. A like facility attends the operations 
of the tithe-proctor and of the parochial tax- 
gatherer. The knowledge is, in fact, already 
procurable by every one who can turn it to the 
disadvantage of the farmer; all that is wanted 
is to extend the information, so that the farmer 
himself may be placed in a condition to profit 
from its possession, and thus to add to the sum 
of the general prosperity. 

Mr. W. R. Gregg read a paper ‘On the 
State of Education in Rutlandshire,’ from 
which it appeared, that in that country there 
is a church for every 400 inhabitants. There 
is no Roman Catholic population in the dis- 
trict; no place of worship or Sunday school 
connected with that class having been erected. 
It appeared that 2-7ths of the population be- 
longed to various sects of Protestant Dissenters, 
the Wesleyans predominating; while the re- 
maining 5-7ths belong to the Church. In 
Lancashire, the Dissenting schools predomi- 
nated over those of the Church. The follow- 
ing is a comparison between the state of edu- 
cation in Rutlandshire and other districts :— 


Sunday Schools, Per cent. 
Manchester and Salford --++esssesecseeceeee 17 
Rutlandshire «--+-++scessesccoeccecescceecs 16 
Vork -ccooee PPOTeTTiTiITrirriri rir iter ie 12 
Liverpool + ++s+e-sseeceeeeseeccnerensesceess 6 
Day and Evening Schools. 
Manchester and Salford «--++++++-++e+0.eeee ty 
Rutlandshire -------- + 15 











A paper ‘On the Libraries of Hull,’ was 
also_read. 

Mr. Clarke read a paper ‘On the Commercial 
Statistics of Birmingham, prepared by a Local 
Committee.’ The Savings’ Bank report shewed 
the satisfactory progress of this institution. I¢ 
was established in 1827, and at the close of 
that year 980 accounts had been opened, and 
33 closed ; 2337 deposits were made, to the 
amount of 10,612/.; the average of each deposit 
was 41. 10s. 9d., and of each account, 10/. 16s. 9d., 
and the number of depositors, 935. At the close 
of 1838, 1597 acconnts had been opened during 
that year, and 454 closed; 9136 deposits en- 
tered on the books, amounting to 47,3622. ; 
the average of each deposit was 4J. 17s. 4d., 
and of each account, 17/.17s., and the total 
number of depositors, 7446. The amount of 
silver marked at the Assay Office, from its 
establishment in 1774, has been 4,011,997 
ounces ; and the weight of gold marked from 
the year 1825, when an act was passed au- 
thorising the assaying of gold manufactures, has 
been 27,167 ounces. The total amount of duty 
received is 105,8517. A curious fact was men- 
tioned in this return; 25,000 gold wedding rings 
were assayed and marked at this office in last 
year. ‘The workhouse return was complete for 
nineteen years, and exhibited a classified report 
of the expenditure, with the average number of 
paupers, the proceeds of their labour, &c. The 
return of assessed taxes shewed the amount 
collected in each year from 1817, and exhibited 


| very satisfactory improvement in the state of 


the town. ‘I'he total amount of taxes collected 
in 1816 was about 36,0002. ; and the sum paid in 
1838, if calculated at the same rate, would have 
been considerably more than 50,000/. The 
steam power employed in Birmingham is at the 
present time 3436 horses’ power, of which 
2155 horses’ power is employed in the metal 
trades of the town. The number of steam-en- 
gines is 240, of which 65 are high pressure, 
and the remainder condensing engines. In the’ 
first thirty-five years after the introduction of 
steam power, only 42 engines were set to 
work; in the next fifteen years, 78 were 
erected ; and in the last eight years, 120 have 
been established. The consumption of coal 
is estimated at 240 tons per day, and the 
number of persons employed at 5200 males, 
and 1762 females. The return of occupa- 
tions comprised 791 members of a Provi- 
dence Institution, who were divided among 
no less than 110 different branches of trade; 
thus demonstrating the division of labour to an 
extent far beyond the calculation of political 
economists. Of the whole number, 56 per cent 
were workers in the metals. The table of 
weekly wages shewed the result of an inquiry 
into 662 cases, of which 479 were taken with. 
out choice from the members of the Provident 
Institution mentioned in the last return. The 
averages were as follow :—For boys, 7 to 13 
years of age, 3s. 1d., and for girls, 2s. 4d. per 
week ; from 14 to 20 years, 5s. 9d. for males, 
and 5s. 2d. for females; for men and women, 
24s. 3d. and 8s. per week. Reasons were 
assigned for the belief that these averages might. 
be taken as a near approximation to the ave- 
rage wages of Birmingham mechanics. 

Professor Powell read a paper ‘ On Academic 
Statistics, shewing the Proportion of Students 
in the University of Oxford who proceed on to 
Degrees.’ 

Mr. Tripp then read the ‘Report of the 
Committee appointed to inquire into the Con- 
dition of the Working Classes in the City of 
Bristol? 

«3028 houses were examined, containing 5981 families, 
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consisting of 20,717 persons; 5363 were boys, and 5493 
girls, English, 5220; Irish, 501 ;. Welsh, 170; Scotch, 15; 
French, 5; Italian, 6; Dutch, 5; German, 5; Prussian, 
2; Swiss, 1; East and West Indian, 2; and American, 1: 
not ascertained, 48. Families having sufficient cupboards 
or shelves, 3688; having some, but deficient, 1421 ; with- 
out any, 872. Families having religious books (Bible and 
Prayer-Book only, or both), 3430; having other books or 
tracts, or parts of some, 947; not having any books or 
tracts (including two not ascertained), 1604. Families 
having prints of some kind on the walls, 3030; not having 
any, 2938; not ascertained, 13. Families clean and re- 
s ble, 3610; dirty and disreputable, 1095; in consi- 

le distress, 660; condition not ascertained, 616. 
Heads of families depositors in savings’ banks, or mem- 
bers of benefit societies or trade clubs, 940; not deposi- 
tors, nor belonging to any benefit society, &c., 4973; not 
ascertained, 68. Heads of families who can read and write 
(more or less), 5122; who can only read, 2523, Total who 
can read, 7645; unable to read or write, 2204; not ascer- 
tained, 12. (Men, 4583; women, 5278.) Average rent 
paid by 1799 families, for one room unfurnished, ls. 33d. 
ogg 4 families, for 1 room unfurnished, free; 943 
families, for 2 rooms unfurnished, ls. 113d. per week ; 
790 families, for 3 rooms unfurnished, 2s. 53d. per week ; 
632 families, for 1 room furnished, 2s. 0jd. per week; 10 
families, for 2 rooms furnished, 2s. 103d. per week; 1156 
families, for houses (under 20/.), 91. 9s. 8d. per annum; 
59 families, for houses (20/. and above); 588 not ascer- 
tained. Of the houses, the lowest rent was, per annum, 
3. Of the children, are healthy, 10,085; unhealthy 
(1-14th), 771. Children at school, not above 3 years o' 

e, 120; from 3 to 14 years old, 3394; above 14 years 
old, 222. Children not at school, not above 3 years of 

le, 2294; from 3 to 14 years old, 2535; above 14 years 
old, 229]. Children stated by their parents to be able to 
read and write, 2010; able to read only, 3934; unable to 
read or write, under 7 years of age, 3603; above 7 years 
of age, 1309. Children able to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, 
6504; not able, or too young, 4352. 

Religious Professions.—Church of ~— 4547; Ro- 
man Catholics, 489; Methodists, 223; Dissenters (other), 
589; Jews, 5; without any profession, 81; not ascer- 
tained, 47; heads of families, 5981. 

Bodily Complaints.—Cripples, 18; spinal deformities and 
accidents, 24; paralytic, fits, Vitus’s dance, &c., 48; 
dumb, 6; blind, 12; idiots and insane, 21. 

Small-Por.—Natural pox, 1632; vaccinated, 3535; ino- 
pm neither, 1102; caught small-pox after vaccin- 
ation, 17,” 


Mr. Clark next read ‘ Contributions to the 


Medical Statistics of Birmingham, by a Local 
Committee.’ 


ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 


TueEspvay, Oct. 1—The first meeting of the 
season.—Read, a communication from Mr. 
Gassiot, ‘On the Attractive Force manifested 
by the Electricity of the Gymnotus Electricus.’ 
Ina former paper, Mr. Gassiot had submitted to 
the Society experiments of which with the aid 
of Mr. Snow Harris’s beautiful apparatus, the 
thermo-electrometer, heating effects had been 
obtained from the electric action of the gymno- 
tus. The present one describes experiments by 
which attractions of gold leaves were mani- 
fested ; it being, Mr. Gassiot believed, the first 
instance on record of such an effect from animal 
electricity, and consequently enabling the elec- 
trician to fill up that blank in Faraday’s cele- 
brated table of identity in the different descrip- 
tions of electrical action. Attraction was 
evidenced with Bohnenberger’s single leaf. 
electroscope; and also, but much more satis- 
factorily, with an electroscope made of a common 
glass tumbler, placed in an inverted position, 
having two small holes drilled in the opposite 
sides, through which passed two wires with brass 
balls attached: to each ball a gold leaf was fixed, 
about 1 inch long and one-eighth of an inch 
wide, the leaves being placed parallel to each 
other. The leaves were approximated as close 
as the eye could observe, without contact, or 
about 4, to ;}, of an inch apart, and on contact 
with the eel being made, they were not only 
attracted with considerable force, but were actu- 
ally fused scintillating in the most beautiful 
manner. Read, also, a paper by Mr. Pollock, 
*On the Connexion between the Electric Phe- 
nomena of the Striking Distance and Latent 
Heat.’—The phenomena of the electric ma- 
chine, and of the secondary wire, the striking 
distance being manifest in each, agree, and are, 


Mr. Pollock considers, dependent upon the 
excess of latent heat. But they differ from 
those of the primary wire before contact; be- 
cause, a8 he explained, these are dependent 
upon deficiency of latent heat. After contact, 
however, these three classes agree, being all 
consequent to the conditions of excess. The 
inferences deduced were, that the twofold view 
of voltaic action (see Report of Electric So- 
ciety, Mr. Pollock’s paper, in Literary Gazette, 
Nos. 1085, 1088) is correct, that the terms 
quality and intensity are unnecessary, and that 
the latent heat of bodies and their electric fluid 
are identical. This latter result, Mr. Pollock 
observes, naturally flows from the investiga- 
tion of the phenomena attendant upon the pro- 
duction of the spark, according to the acknow- 
ledged laws of latent heat, and its changes of 
capacity. Thus, in the voltaic battery the zinc 
is oxydised; it undergoes expansion ; its capa- 
city for heat is increased ; it is disposed rather 
to absorb heat from surrounding bodies than to 


+{ impart it to them; hence there can be no spark 


previous to contact: when contact has been 
made in the primary wire, and the circuit 
completed, vibration is set up, heat is generated 
beyond the power or capacity of the wire to 
retain, and, on breaking contact, this heat is 
liberated, producing the spark. Again, if the 
secondary wire be subjected to the influence of 
the primary wire, on making contact in the 
latter, the latent heat passes to the secondary 
wire, and there produces the spark. In com- 
mon electricity, by compression of the rubber, 
there is a diminished capacity, and heat is 
liberated. Hence results the common electric 
spark, either taken immediately from the con- 
ductor, or by discharge of the Leyden jar. 
Thus all the above effects are the natural re- 
sults of the laws of latent heat, and we are 
wandering unnecessarily when we assume the 
existence of any separate or distinct action, or 
fluid, called electric. Professor Schinbein ex- 
pressed his surprise at the boldness of Mr. 
Pollock’s conclusion. This appeared to be 
the feeling of most present. Several pheno- 
mena were stated to the author of the paper, 
which were considered subversive of his views. 
These he reduced or approximated to the laws 
of latent heat; although, as far as we could 
judge, not to the satisfaction of the querists. 
Mr. Brayley, the secretary, then exhibited and 
illustrated the arrangement of Mr. Grove’s 
battery; and Professor Schinbein explained 
the theory of its transcendent power. It is 
only neccessary, however, for us to state that, 
by subsequent experiment, the action of the 
battery has been found to have been consider- 
ably underrated in the paper read by Mr. Grove 
before the Chemical Section of the British Asso- 
ciation. (See Literary Gazette, No. 1180.) He 
has since corrected the error, and described 
other improvements of the arrangement in the 
last number of the “* Philosophical Magazine.” 





FINE ARTS. 
“ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Heroic Action of Grace Darling and her 
Father, who, at the Imminent Peril of their 
Lives, rescued the Survivors of the Wreck of 
the Forfarshire Steam-packet from perishing 
on the Rocks of the Fern Islands, on the 7th 
of September, 1838. Engraved by David 
Lucas, from a Picture painted on the spot 
by H. P. Parker and J. W. Carmichael, 
containing Portraits of the Heroine and her 
Father. Moon. 

“THE act of noble daring and generous self- 





devotion which this picture commemorates,” it 


has been justly observed, ‘* created a sensation 
throughout the country almost unparalleled ;_ 
all England rang with the praises of the daunt- 
less girl and her brave father.” Many cir. 
cumstances contributed to swell the national 
feeling on the occasion. The extraordinary 
danger of the act; its humane purpose; its 
triumphant result; the sex of the chief actor; 
her age; nay, her very name (for we own we 
doubt whether, had that name been Molly 
Clutterbuck, so much romance would have been 
shed over the wholeincident as was communi- 
cated to it by the happy and euphonious appel- 
lation of Grace Darling) ; all combined to ex. 
cite public admiration to a degree which must 
at length have become almost painful to its 
highly deserving object. It was to be expected, 
and was, indeed, most fitting, that the memory 
of such an event should be perpetuated by the 
pencil, as it has been in various ways by the 
pen; and, in the fine print before us, we have 
a skilful and vivid representation of the awful, 
yet inspiriting scene. 

“ The point of time chosen for the picture is 
that when the little boat is nearing the rock: 
in the fore-ground are seen William Darling 
and his daughter, toiling through a sea that 
would have daunted the bravest heart that ever 
beat beneath a sailor’s jacket; the old man is 
steadily plying his oars, and Grace, who man- 
ages the aft-oar, is trying to avoid a huge 
fragment of the wreck that seems about to be 
dashed by the fury of the waves against the 
boat, threatening to destroy it. In the middle 
distance are the remains of the wreck; the 
vessel had broke in two, and the after-part had 
been carried away ; but the fore-part, with the 
disabled paddle-wheels, lies on the rocks, the 
sea beating over her, so that no one could be 
on board and live: near it, on a fragment of 
rock, to which they managed to get from the 
vessel, are the few half-clad sufferers, whose 
gestures express their transports of joy and 
gratitude at the prospect of speedy deliverance, 
mingled with prayers for the safety of their 
preservers, and thanksgiving to the Divine 
Providence that has spared their lives. In the 
further distance is Longstone Lighthouse, its 
light dimly shining through the gray of the 
morning, whose first ruddy streaks illumine 
the wild watery horizon, and reveal the whole 
expanse of the tempestuous ocean. Over head 
two or three screaming sea-gulls, buffeting 
with their native element, seem almost beaten 
down by the hurricane that drives on the rack 
of storm-clouds, mixing the clouds and spray ; 
the crests of the leaping surges are seen relieved 
against the sky on every side.” 

The talents of the three artists who have 
united in the production of this powerful and 
interesting work are too well known to the 
public, and have too frequently been the theme 
of praise in our columns, to render it necessary 
for us to say more than that they have evi- 
dently exerted themselves in the present in- 
stance to do their best. 


Medal, struck by the Corporation of London to 
record the Visit of Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria to the City to Dinner, on Lord Mayor's 
Day, November 9, 1837. Engraved by 
William Wyon, Esq., Chief Engraver of Her 
Majesty’s Mint. - 

T 1s medal has on the obverse Her Majesty's 

bust, and title in Latin ; reverse, the Guildhall 

of the city, with an inscription in English, 
recording Her Majesty’s visit. We venture to 
doubt the classical propriety of using two 
languages on the same medal. But we give the 





civic authorities great credit for the idea of 
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thus transmitting to posterity the knowledge 
of a social event, which, unlike so many of 
those that burden history, was one unalloyed 
by grief or crime ; and was, we may hope, purely 
of satisfaction on one side, and certainly of joy 
and gladness on the other. The idea of striking 
the medal, therefore, has our warmest approval, 
while the execution of it calls for our unquali- 
fied admiration; and we trust that, when all 
the civic authorities have been supplied with 
medals, the public will be allowed to purchase 
this splendid specimen of loyalty, enshrined by 
art, worthy of the occasion which has called it 
forth, and honourable to the taste that selected 
it. On the obverse is Her Majesty’s bust, with 
the tiara worn at the city dinner ; her flowing, 
wavy locks, gathered in a graceful knot at the 
back of her head. The likeness is most accurate, 
and to those who have not been so fortunate as 
to have seen the original, it presents a charac- 
teristic individuality, a mild dignity, a placid, 
happy, contented expression of countenance, 
which will induce a conviction that they really 
behold the faithful portrait of our youthful 
virgin queen; conscious of the high situation 
which she has been at so early a period of life 
called upon to fill, but sustained in her great 
charge by her full reliance on the affection and 
loyalty of her people. 

To represent faithfully the youth and love- 
liness of our queen, in this the spring days of 
her existence, we think is one of the severest 
tests of an artist’s ability; and the more we 
dwell on Mr. Wyon’s work, the more we are 
astonished and gratified with his surprising 
success. The graceful arrangement, character, 
and expression of the whole bust, its breadth 
and softness, the perfect youth, yet sweetly 
defined womanhood, of the features; the ex- 
quisite delicacy of the line connecting the cheek 
and neck, and the surpassing beauty of the 
lower part of the face and lip, strike us as a 
combination of excellences where all the truth 
of nature is displayed in all the perfection 
of art. And we also feel proud that this 
record of a people’s love to their sovereign will 
be also an honourable testimony of the high 
state to which the Fine Arts had attained in 
England, and by which that record will be so 
splendidly transmitted to future ages. 





Portrait of the Queen. Painted by H. E. Dawe; 
Engraved by J. Posselwhite. Brighton, 
Mason. 

Ir the cap, roses, bonnet, feathers, and laced 

frill, could be removed, this would be a very 

pleasing portrait of her Majesty. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LAYS OF A DREAMER.—NO. I. 
THERE is a star—a beaming star, 
Which, ’mid the sky’s ethereal blue, 
In smiling radiance sheds afar 
A modest light I love to woo; 
And, though each other eye might gaze, 
Nor like that glist’ning beam the best 
Of all the rival sister-rays 
Bedecking Night’s cerulean vest, 
Yet still to me it seems to glow 
With light all other light above,— 
Star of my soul! full well I know 
Why thy soft trembling gleam I lovejo- 
In mystic lore thou ‘rt said to be 
The Star of my Nativity. 


The turmoils of the day were past— 
Its sorrows and its joys were o’er— 
Like wrecks, its sun-born hours were cast 
On dread Eternity’s dark shore. 





Earth saw, nor mourned; a moonless sky 
Still brightly sparkled heaven’s dome, 
In all the varied radiancy 
That ever guided voyager home, 
Or lit the wearied wanderer’s way, 
Like beams from out the Mercy-seat 
Telling of realms of endless day— 
Homes where the earth-worn homeless meet : 
Each star shone forth its own fair lighte. 
A congress of the gems of night. 


I looked around the shining heaven 
With anxious gaze, and as the youth 
To whom the throb of love is given 
In life’s first glow of early truth, 
Would seek amid a crowd, where shone 
The rays that beauteous eyes impart, 
For her alone—the chosen one— 
The idol of his doating heart ; 
So did I seek amid the throng 
OF heavenly beauties that soft beam 
My star-love wore: nor sought I long, 
For soon there came a lambent stream 
Of light, in softened brilliancy, 
As though alone it shone for me. 


Intent, I watched its glories shine, 
And mused in half-bewildered thought, 
Wishing that from its fire divine, 
In inspiration, could be caught 
The history of a realm so fair— 
A glimpse of the creative plan 
That hung yon orb of glory there, 
A wonder to the creature Man. 
My prayer seemed heard, deep slumber stole 
O’er every sense, and, as I slept, 
A dream passed o’er my ravished soul, 
Bright and most strange, for I had leapt 
With heavenward spring, and sped my 
flight, 
A pilgrim to an Isle of Light. 


As the first Eden met the eye 
Of new-born man, and Nature spread 
Her all of earth, and sea, and sky, 
In guise most sweet,—so when I fled 
A world of night, and hovered o’er 
This seeming spark of heavenly fire, 
A paradise was spread before 
My ardent view: could charm inspire 
The heart with love for Nature’s hand 
That did not deck this happy land ? 


The verdant mead, the forest’s shade, 
The purling stream, the ocean wide, 
The spreading plain, the sylvan glade, 
The mountain tow’ring in its pride, 
The lowly vale, the mossy dell, 
The sea-beat shore, the rocky height, 
The cave where echoing murmurs dwell,— 
All burst in beauty on my sight ; 
And all—all fair, and not a blight 
Was there on shrub, or flower, or tree,— 
Each bloomed in sweet fertility. 


There was a voice of gladness round, 
Each bird was carolling its joy ; 
On every side was heard the sound 
OF beasts, not seeking to destroy 
In quest of blood, but loving still 
“ Green herbs for meat,”’ as first ’t was given 
By the Almighty sovereign will, 
Ruling the realms of space and heaven — 
Strength giving, not desire to kill ; 
While every creature seemed to shew 
That peace our earth no more can know. 


But where was Man ?— was he not lord 
Of Nature’s fair and bounteous feast ; 
Or did she spread her festive board 
To feed alone the bird and beast ? 
Yes ! Nature’s every child was here, 
Save Man, the vaunting lord of all! 


That creature of our grosser sphere, 

Who taught a beauteous world to fall. 
Blest scene of peace ! and doubly blest 
Since Man might not disturb its rest. 


And thus methought earth’s secrets, bared 
To philosophic eye, have shewn 
Was once our world, yet Nature cared 
For all her creatures ; Man alone, 
Last of creation, had no lot 
Then in Life’s heritage —behold 
Existence rife, while Man ‘* was not,” 
Till mighty works of life grew old ! 
The meanest thing had crawled ere man,— 
the elect, 
The Earth-god, and the Desolator, walked 
erect. 


Such was my dream—the vision fled — 

Yes, dreaming from the first I ’d been, 
Not amid stars, but snug in bed, 

And wrapt in slumbers most serene : 
But though my supper had been light— 

Ay, light enough for any Brahmin— 
It happened that but yesternight 

From Doctor Buckland I’d been cramming. 
And still one moral we may draw 

Out of this wilderness of rhyme, 

That Man, though now to life a law, 

Being yet the youngest boon of time, 
In mercy might such fact confess— 

And this is all my vision’s worth 
By using with all gentleness 

His elder brethren of the earth. R, J, 

THE DRAMA. 

Covent Garden.—The dramatic season has 
recommenced, and the first great move has 
been the opening of Covent Garden under the 
management of Mr. and Mrs. C. Mathews. 
On Monday evening a crush-house assembled 
to witness Love’s Labour's Lost, and a new 
farce by Mr. C. Dance. The impulse given to 
the stage by the noble effort of Mr. Macready 
was evident in the care and beauty with which 
the play was got up in scenery and costume. 
Nothing could be more correct and splendid. 
The play itself is certainly one of the least 
attractive which could be selected from the 
glorious storehouse of the Bard of Avon; and, 
with the exception of a bevy of charms in 
the female characters, and the excellent Shak. 
sperian acting of Keeley and Meadows, there 
is nothing to recommend it to a popular 
run. It comes off weakly and heavily. A 
good deal of confusion took place at the com. 
mencement of the entertainments, owing, as 
it appeared to us, chiefly to the excessive 
crowding of every part of the theatre. The 
address, by Mrs. C. Mathews, was unheard; 
and appeals to the audience, by Mr. C. Ma. . 
thews, only so far as he announced that the 
single gallery left for the public would be 
opened at a shilling instead of eighteen-pence. 
This prudent concession will not, we should 
think, be eventually any loss; since, if the 
large space assigned to this portion of play- 
goers, and commanding a good view of the 
stage, should be constantly and respectably 
filled, it will produce as high a revenue as the 
two galleries have hitherto done. The other 
changes in arrangement are a 7s. dress circle, 
in which places may be taken and kept for the 
whole night. ‘This is almost equivalent to 
having the same number of private boxes, and, 
however convenient to a class of play-goers, 
will not, we think, be very palatable to the 
generality, especially on nights when the other 
parts of the theatre may be crowded. One 
night a week is to be assigned to Olympic 











pieces, to which we can see no objection ; but 
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we would advise that any night would be pre- 
ferable to Saturday for that purpose. The new 
farce is hardly sv humorous and. pointed as 
others from the same successful pen; but it is 
cleverly acted by Mr. Farren, Mr. C. Mathews, 
&c., and goes off, on the whole, satisfactorily. 


Haymarket. — At this house the perform. 
ance of Shylock by Macready, and the return 
of the richly comic Power, are the prin- 
cipal matters to be recorded. In the 
first, there is a striking improvement upon 
the earlier efforts of the same admirable artist ; 
he seems to have carefully re-studied the cha- 
racter, and perfected it. There is not a single 
exaggeration or clap-trap to move the multi- 
tude; but the whole is addressed to “ the judi- 
cious,”’ and in a style of the purest conception 
and execution. Let who wants a dramatic 
treat hasten to wituess the Merchant of Venice. | 
Of Power we may say nothing, except that he| 
also appears, like all excellent actors, to acquire | 
fresh vigour and raciness every year. The 
cheering applause which rewards such perform- | 
ers gives them a confidence in themselves, | 
and leads to exertions inspired by that favour | 
which they would otherwise have been incapa- 
ble of making. This is the secret of first-rate | 
acting. 

Adelphi opened on Monday, with Hackett 
and Rice in two Yankee characters, and a new 
piece called Mount St. Bernard, full of ro. 
mantic adventure and terrible incidents. The: 
former was received with great applause ; and} 





the Vierge aux Roses, is said to have deen 
discovered in Paris, under the daub of an armed 
knight. Poussin, it seems, in one of his 
letters, mentions such a picture having been 
taken away from him by the Marquis de 
Pardaillans. ‘ 


Fine Arts.—The Duke of Sutherland has 
assigned a fine subject to the pencil of Martin, 
and one which seems well suited to his genius, 
viz. ** The Assuaging of the Waters after the 
Deluge.” Our native school has not. of late 
been so much encouraged as we could wish, 
especially in its higher efforts, and we rejoice 
in being able to state an instance of such 
judicious and liberal patronage. 


Bull.—‘* The late Mr. Justice Vaughan was 
neat brother to Sir Henry Halford and to Sir 
Charles Vaughan,” &c.— See all the news- 
papers. 

Extraordinary Tide.—On Saturday night 
between eleven and twelve o'clock, at the turn 
of the tide, the sea rolled in with a tremendous 
force at Weymouth, and was attended by a 
roaring noise like thunder. The cause of this 
phenomenon has not been ascertained. 


M.: Michaud, the author of the “ History of 
the Crusades,”’ and other esteemed works, died 
a few days ago at Passy, in his seventy-second 
year. 

Nicholas Nickleby has finished his gareer in 
a double number, and with a portrait of the 
author by Maclise. Mr. Dickens has, we 


the latter, with the capitalacting of Mrs. Keeley, | think, wound up this story with greater skill 
Miss Allison, Mr. Lyon, and Mr. P. Bedford, and effect than any of his preceding pro- 
went off with éclat. The scenery is really won-'ductions. It is most effective, and must add 
derful when we consider the size of the theatre. even to his reputation. 


English Opera House.—A promising début! The Harmoniphon.—A musical instrument, 
was made on the closing night of the season, in ately invented by M. Paris of Dijon, has 
the character of Rosina in the opera of The attracted much notice in France. It resembles 
Barber of Seville, and in the person of Miss A. the instrament called the Concertina, well 
Corra, a pupil of the Royal Academy. We known in London from the very clever per- 
believe this to be an assumed name; and have formance of young Regondi; but it seems to 
heard that, to contribute to the support of a be Superior, Im some respects, to the Concertina. 
numerous family, her good and praiseworthy The sound is produced by the vibration of thin 
feelings have prompted this young lady thus to Metallic plates, and it is played by keys like 
apply the talents nature and education have those of the pianoforte; but the air which 
given her. Whether or not this be true, her #¢ts upon the vibrating substances, instead of 
powers, natural and attained, exhibited on proceeding from bellows within the instrument, 
Saturday evening, are of a high order. Her is blown by the mouth through an elastic tube. 
voice, a soprano, sweet, clear, and flexible, culti. ‘7 he excellence of the instrument, accordingly, 
vated with great care, and of considerable Consists in this, that while the fingers on the 
compass, only requires the strength which con- keys merely mark the different notes of the 
fidence will produce. Miss Corra evidently scale, the expression lies in the mouth. It is 
felt the novelty of her situation, and timidity the living breath of the performer which gives 
marred her efforts. Parts of her acting, #ccent, articulation, and emphasis to the notes, 
however, led us to conclude that with care, 28 in the oboe or clarionet, and enables the 
study, and practice, her place will be high in performer to ‘‘ discourse most eloquent music,” 
the ‘class of actresses in opera and musical 12 a manner which the production of sound by 
pieces. She appears very young, her person is the mechanical contrivance of a bellows does 
ladylike and interesting, her manner playful | 20t admit of. The Harmoniphoa is made in 
and pleasing, and her speaking-voive truly | three varieties ; the first is of the compass of 
feminine. ithe oboe, the second of the Coruo Inglese, and 

|the third (of a larger size than the others) 





VARIETIES. 


Zoological Society.—At the monthly meeting 
held on Thursday afternoon the usual reports 
were read. Balance in favour of the Society at 
the end of September, 289/. 19s. 4d.; visitors 
to the gardens and museum during that month, 
12,204. 7507. had been added to the funds, 
being the price of 74 acres of farm-land at 
Kingston. 

Aérolite. — Professor Shephard, of Carolina, 
had found chlorine and silicon in the analysis 
ofan aérolite.— Birmingham Meeting. 


lcombines both these instruments, and has a 
compass of three octaves. This instrument is 
;highly approved by the French composers ; 
and one of them, M. Adolphe Adam, has given 
an account of it in the ** Monde Dramatique,” 
in which its capabilities are pointed out. It is 
calculated, in particular, to be of great utility 
in provineial orchestras, where it is an excellent 
i substitute for the oboe—an instrument as dis- 
| agreeable in the hauds of an ordinary performer 
as it is delightful in those of a Grattan Cooke. 
| Accordingly we are informed, the Harmoniphon 
jhas already been adopted in the orchestras of 
| many provincial theatres and musical societies. 


Poussin.-A masterpiece by Poussin, called| —T7'he Polytechnic Journal. 





Daguerréotype Portraits.M. Jobard, at 
Brussels, announces that portraits taken by 
MM. Daguerre and Niepce’s patent will be 
forthcoming in a few months, and have every 
requisite of portraiture but colour. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gasette. 


Str,—I shall feel greatly obliged by your favouring me 
with any information it may be in your power to afford, 
in reference to the following subjects :— 

1. Coder Vaticanus. (1209.)—Signor Mat, prefect of the 
Vatican Library, it is supposed, has, for some time past, 

m engaged in preparing for publication an edition of 
this celebrated manuscript, a considerable portion of 
which (it is understood) has already been printed. 

2. What portion has been so printed off? and when 
may a completion of it be looked for? 

I believe it will not be a facsimile edition (like Mr. 
Baber's of the Alexandrian MS. in the British Museum), 
but merely an exact transcript of the tert contained in the 
MS. It is i that Monsignor Mai will enrich it 
with notes, but not, it is hoped, attempt to make correc- 
tions, as Grabe injudiciously did in his edition of the 
Alexandr. 

3. Copticand Sahigic MSS. In Oct. 1838, Rev. Mr. Tattam, 
author of an Egyptian Grammar, and editor of the new 
edition of Woide’s ‘* Coptic Lexicon,” and of the «« Minor 
Prophets in Coptic,” set out for Egypt in search of MSS. 
He was to leave Cairo for Upper Egypt in November, and, 
on his way home, he was to examine the different libraries 
in Italy for Coptic and Sahidic MSS., in order to publish- 
ing editions of the whole Bible in those versions. 

ave any tidings reached this country of that rev. 
gentleman (who is patronised by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and other high dignitaries of the Church)? and 
if so, what success has attended his laudable endeavours 
in the service of biblical literature ? 

4 may just here mention that M. Quatremére, in 
his ‘* Researches into the Language and Literature of 
Egypt,” published at Paris in 1808, mentions, that the 
only complete copy of the Coptic Bible was in the pos- 
session of M. Marcel, director of the imperial (now 
royal) press. That gentleman’s MSS. (that is, most of 
the Coptic MSS.) have since become the property of Dr. 
John Lee, of Doctors’ Commons, and of Hartwell House, 
near Aylesbury, Bucks. (See Mr. ‘Tattam’s preface to 
Woide's ‘‘ Lexicon.”) Is the said Bible included among 
the number? I presume not. Otherwise there would 
hardly ‘have been necessity for Mr. Tattam's travelling 
abroad. Requesting the favour of a communication upon 
these points, I remain, yours, &c. C.S. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Compendium of Dr. Brown’s Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, by J. P. Boyle, 12mo. 6s, 6d.—Literal Translation 
of the Three Books ‘* De Officiis” of Cicero, with Notes, 
12mo, 4s.-—Colburn’s Modern Novelist, Vol. XVIII. : 
Zillah, by H. Smith, f.cap, 6s.—Rollin’s Ancient History, 
6,vols.8vo., new edition, 2/. 2s.—The Fatalist; or, the 
Fortunes of Godolphin, 3 vols. = Bvo. MW. ls. 6d.— 
Fifty Mlustrations of the Gospel Narrative, new edition, 
in a case, 12s.—Pickwick Abroad, by G. M. W. Rey- 
nolds, 8vo. 2is.—The Autobiography of Archbishop Laud, 
18mo. 5s.—Keble’s Psalter, second edition, 24mo. Is. 6d.— 
Sparrowe’s Rationale of the Book of Common Prayer, 
18mo. 5s—Taylor’s Goklen Grove, new edition, 18mo. 
3s, 6d.—Yes and No; a Tale for the Young, litmo. 1s.— 
Life and ‘Times of Archbishop Cranmer, 32mo, 1s. 6d.. 
Autobiography of ‘T, Platter, a Schoolmaster of the Six- 
teenth Century, 18mo. 2s-—Practical Treatise on Draw- 
ing, and on Painting in Water-Colours, by G. F. Phillips, 
8vo. 10s. 6d.—T. Lean’s Historical Statement of the 
Steam-engine in Cornwall, royal 8vo, 10s.—The History 
of Rome, by the Rev. W. M. Hetherington (from the 
** Encyclopadia Britannica”), post 8vo. 6s.—The Green- 
land Minstrel; a Poem, by the Rev. F. R. Blackley, 12mo. 
5s, 6d.—Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, Vol. XXIV., Brit- 
ish Birds, Vol. II., f.cap, 6s.—Dr. Verity on Civilisation, 
2d edition, 8vo. Gs. — Dr. Gregory's Elements of the 
Practice of Medicine, 5th edition, 8vo. 16s.—Rev. W.M. 
Harte’s Practical Sermons, 12mo. 6s.—Retzsch’s Outlines 
to Burger’s ‘ Leonora,” 4to. 16s.—Short Sermons for Little 
Children, by an Elder Sister, 18mo. 3s,—The Wife and 
Mother’s Book, 32mo. .3s.—J. ‘Taylor’s Sermons for Sun- 
days, Part I., 3s.—‘The Young Artist’s Guide, by F. 
Greenwood, 8vo. 6s.— The Organs of the Senses de- 
scribed by C, A. Bell, f.cap, 6s.—Chemistry no Mystery, 
by J. Seoffern, f.cap, 6s. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL,1839. 
September. Thermometer. Barometer. y 
Thursday ..26 | From 50 to 65 2977 wo 280 
Friday ----27 | «++» 44 -- 59 29-83 ++ 2070 
Saturday -- 28 | +--+ 59 29°50 ++ 29°48 
Sunday «+--+ 2 59 29-55 29-69 
Monday --: | 59 29-73 2089 
October, 
Tuesday -- 1 G1 
Wednesday 2 63 
Wind, S.W. ; f 
Except the 2d, generally clear; a little rain fell on the 
26th and 28th ult. and 2d mstant. 
Edmonton, Cuarigs Henry ADAMS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


, a 
INERALOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—Mr. J. Tennant, F.G.S., will commence 
a Course of Instruction on Mineralogy, with a view to facilitate 
the Study of Geology, and of the Application of Mineral Sub- 
stances in the Arts, The Lectures will begin on Wednesday 
Morning, October 8th, at Nine o'Clock, and will be continued on 
each succeeding Wednesday at the same hour. Further parti- 
culars may be obtained at the Secretary's Office, or of Mr. Ten- 
nant, Mineralogist, at Mawe’s, 149 Strand. 
An Elementary Course will also be given in May 1840, 


ANUFA CTURING ART ot MA- 

CHINERY.—Mr. E, Cowper will deliver his Intro- 

ductory Lecture on Monday, October 7th, at Two o’Clock pre- 

cisely, P.w- Any Gentleman presenting aes ard will be admitted 
to this Lecture. + LONSDALE, B.D., Principal. 

King's College, London, Sept. 28, 1839. 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
Valuable Collection Of Books. 


By Mr. SOUTHGATE, 
AT HIS ROOMS, No. 22 FLEET STREET, 


On WEDNESDAY, arcs oe and Four following Days, 
uding— 

In Folio, Blomefield’s Nortolk, 5 vols.-—Morant’s Essex, 2 vols. 
—Wood's Palmyra—Dugdale’s St. Paul's, by Ellis—Ledge’s Por- 
traits, Vols. 11]. and 1V.—Taylor and Cresy’s Rome, 2 — — 
Capt. Baillie’s Works of the Old Masters—Hieronymi 0; 

9 vols. morocco — Hippocratis et Galeni Opera, 13 vols. — voli 
bili perry ga 1467, in 4to.—Berry’s Heraldry, 3 vols. 
ie .—Maut’s Bible, 3 vols—Skelton’s Oxfordshire and Pietas Ox- 

‘And i ny eto Henry's Great Britain, 12 vols.—Hume 

ett—Gibbon’s Rome—The Christian Observer, 36 vols. 
- Parva a Set of the Plates, 4 vols.—and various 
valuable Classical and MisceHaneous Books; together with a 
Collection of Welsh Books; several Copies of he Harp of David, 
King of Israel; and other ‘Music, the Property of the late 


OWEN JONES WILLIAMS, Musical Composer. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues, price 1s., had at the Rooms. 


pe 


Catalogues of the foll 


Fine Books and Books of Prints. 
Mostly in Russia and Calf Binding, 
Including the awe of an Architect and a Gentleman going 
Abroad, among which are— 

Musée Francais, a very choice copy, 4 vols. splendidly bound 
in russia, by Herrin, wodge’s Portraits, fine Subscription India 
Proofs, from No. I. to XXX.—Enderbie’s Cambria Triumphans— 
Montfaugon’s Antiquité Expliquée, 12 vols.—Stuart’s Athens, 
4vols.—Norden’s ‘T'ravels—Grose’s Antiquities of England, Wales, 
Ireland, and Scotland, with Military Antiquities, 14 vols. russia 
—Watson'’s Philip the Second and yh hird, 3 vols. —Hakewell’s 
Windsor, 1. p.—Ciceronis Opera Oliveti, 1 vols.—Don’s Garden- 
ing, 2 vols.—Drury’s Lilustrations of Natural History, 3 vols.— 
Pallas’s Travels, 2 vols.—Bell’s Pantheon, 2 vols.—Thompson's 
Alcedo, 5 vols. — Newton's Principia, 3 vols,—Simeon’s Hore 

21 vols.—Malone’s Sh '» 21 vols.—Chalmers’s 
Shakspere, 8 vols.—Milton’s Poetical Works, by Todd, 6 vols.— 
Dodsley's Register, 65 vols.—Henry and Andrews’s Great Britain, 
14 vols.—Hacon's Works, 10 » vols. —Campbell’ 's Admirals, 8 vols.— 
Napier’ 's Peninsular War, 5 vols.—Alison’s French Revolution, 
6 vols. ~Brown on the Mind, 4 vols.—Memnee’s Indian Antiqui- 
ties, 7 vols.—-Faber’s Works on the Prophecies, 9 vols.-—Luciani 
Opera Biponti, 10 vols. —(CEuvres de Corneille, 12 vols. — Fine 
Foreign Bible, Prints, &c. 


The Entire Second-Hand Portion of 
the Stock of a Country Bookseller in the South of England, de- 
clining that Part of the Business. 

A Consignment of Engravings from 
the Continent, among which will be found Specimens of Ancient 
and Modern Art, in the rarest and choicest States. 


4 Valuable Collection of Books on 
Natural History, and Books of Prints; being the Library of a 
Gentleman Xt eiy from Town. 


The Select Miscellaneous Portion of 
the Library of a Gentleman removed from the Temple. 
4. Collection of Books in Quires and 


4 Copies of S 


g Sales are preparing :— 











an 
ana Uthat Books, in various D of 


An Extensive Collection of Novels 
and Popular Works of Fiction, &c.; being a Selection from the 
Stock of a Publisher. 

The Law-Library of a Barrister re- 
tired from the Profession, including Sets of Modern Reports in 
a Yarious Courts with several of the Old Reporters; also, the 

tandard Books of Modern Practice. 
unne Gast Portion of the extensive 

iscellaneous bound Stock of an Eminent Provincial Bookseller. 

4 Selection from the Stock of a Print- 
_ including Copper-plates and Modern Drawings; together 
7 ith a Fine Collection of Engravings from the Portfolio of a well- 

town Collector, comprising the choicest Works of Art. 
Selections ons from the Stock of a Book- 

er; being Duplicates of Works on Natural History, Classical 
and General Literature. 


tire Stock in Trade of a Music 


The Entir 
Publisher declining the Business. 
Valuations made of Libraries, Printing E 





ts, 


R. H. E. DAWE’S PORTRAIT OF 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA.— W. 
Mason, her Majesty’s Printseller, &c. Brighton, has the A. Bs 
to announce the polientioe of Mr. ba ge 's eet eeaiees like- 
mess, representing her Majesty as appears at eorge’s 
pi Windsor, elaborately oan in Supple, hy Possel- 
white 
Prints, 15s.; Troofs, 3ls. 6d.; before Letters, 42s. 
Brighton: W.H. Mason, Repository of Arts, London; 
chermann and Co, 96 Strand. 
pu QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number 
must be forwarded to the Publishers by the 7th, and BILLS by 
the 9th, instant. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
CN will be published, in 8vo. 
te tt ty TS of ALGEBRA. 
By the Rev. P. KBLLAND, A.M. F.R.SS. L. and E. 
&c. &c, late Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge; Professor 
of Mathematics, &c. in the University of Edinburgh. 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh. 





In a few days, a new Novel by oe — of “ Tales of an 


Arctic Voya; 
ae RIO; on, “the ‘Merchant of Genoa. 
3 vols. post Bvo. 
T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street; Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 8vo. price half-a-crown, 
with Lithographic Plate and Woodcuts, No. II. of the 


yee of the AGRICULTURAL |e 
SOCIETY. 


Contents :— 

Colonel Le Conteur’s Prize Essay on Pure and Improved Varie- 
ties of Wheat lately introduced into England. 

Mr. Stanley Carr's Prize Essay on Rural core ed Abroad. 

Mr. Dixon's Prize Essay on making Compost- 

Mr. Handley’ s Prize Essay on Wheel and Swing hawaii 

Mr. Cuthbert Johnson’s Prize Essay on Liquid Manure. 

Mr. Hopper’s Prize Essay on drawing Turnips. 

Earl! Spencer, on the Gestation of Cows. 

Mr. Walbanke Childers, on Shed-feeding. 

Mr. Youatt, on the Detection of Pregnancy in the Mare and 
the Cow. 

Mr. Main, on Plants Injurious to Clover. 

Professor Schubler, on the Physical Properties of Soil. 

Report of the London Annual Meeting in May, and of the Oxford 
Meeting (with awards of Premiums) in July—Prize Essays and 
Premiums for Stock in 1840 and 1941—Rutes and Regulations— 
Donations to the Library—List of Governors and Members to 
September 4th. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


FOREIGN QUARTERLY 


x Shillings. 





HE 
REVIEW, 


No. XLVIL. price 
Conten 
gb asl and Objects of Mah 


2. Hungary— Mailath’s History of the Magyars. 
3. German Influence on the Civilisation of Uncultivated Nations. 
4. Industrial and Moral State of Belgium, 
5. The Philosophy of Kant. 
6. The Opium Trade with China. 
7. Arabian Nights and their Origin. 
8. Paul de Kock. 
9. Des Chappelles and Whist. 
10, Music Abroad and at Home. 
11. Miscellaneous Literary Notices. 
12. List of New Publications on the Continent, &c, &c. 
Black and Armstrong, 8 Wellington Street, Strand. 


in the © of the 








FOR THE USE ‘OF SCHOOLS AD AND “YOUNG PERSONS. 


R. LINDLEY'S. "LADIES" BOTANY, 


g Mustra- 





Abridged, with 
tions, beautifully executed. 
N.B. The Original Edition, with Coloured — in 2 vols. 8vo, 

Price 25s. each, can stilt be 
Ridgway, P. dilly, and all E 


. 
Ist. Dr. Lindley’s Botanical Register, pub- 
Nshed monthly, price 3s. 6d. 

d. Dr. Lindley’ 3 Wreath of the most 
beautiful Orchideous Plants. Part V. is new ready for delivery 
to be completed in X. Parts. 

Dr. Lindley’s Illustrations of the 
Genera and Species of Orchideous Plants. Part 1V., completing 
the work, is now published. 


THE EDIN BURGH MEDICAL and 
SURGICAL JOURNAL, No, CXLI. 

The principal contents in the Original Department are—Mr. 
Samuel Wright’ 's Essay on the P’ hysiological Action of Spurred 
Rye—Dr. Mg Bell's Case of Venous I 
tacouenbiy— rown on States similar to Inflammation— 

. Malestnese Grant on Abscess of the Liver—Dr. W. Thomson 
on Internal Suppurations after Injuries or Operations — Dr. 
Handyside on Entrophy of the Bladder—Dr. Henderson and Dr. 
Reid on Epidemic Fever. Among the Works reviewed are — 
Dr. Willis on Urinary Disorders—Dr. Roupel! on ‘T'yphus Fever— 
Mr. Marshall on Enlisting, Discharging, and Pensioning Soldiers 
—Mayo's Outlines of Physiology r. Stafford on Spasinodic 
Contraction of the Lower Extremities—Dr. Ferguson and Mr. 
Mooreon Puerperal Tele os oo th on the Anatomy of the 
Teeth—with numerous Articles of useful Intelligence in all the 
of Medical Science. 














L, vawyers’ Office Furniture, &c 


Auction Rooms, 22 Fleet Street. 





Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman and Co, 
London. 





To be completed in 12 vols. TE each 12s. cloth, lettered, 
HE WORKS of THOMAS HOBBES, 
now first ae and edited by SIR WILLIAM 
MOLESWORTH, Bart. 
Four Volumes (t Il. VI. VIII. ) are already published, and 
the rest will follow as peedily as a regard to correctness will 
allow. As the impression is limited, the Publisher would recom- 
a an early application for Copies. 
The Death of Demosthenes, and other 
pes. Poems. With the Prometheus and Agamemnon of 
gd translated om the Greek, by George Croker Fox, 
Keq. F.cap 8vo, 8s. board 
3» John Bohn’s ‘List of Foreign Theology. 
8vo. 6d, 
4. An Apology for Cathedral Service. 
“ Apology for the Bible? I didn’t know the Bible wanted an 
apology.” —King rr at 
n Bvo. 8s, boards. 
_Pabtished by John Bohn, 17 Henrietta ) Steet, Covent Garden. 


YERMES on CLASSICAL and ANTI. 
QUARIAN RESEARCHES, No. I. 
By H. FOX TALBOT, Esq. 
y the same Author, 
The Antiquity. of the Book of Genesis, illus 


trated by some new Arguments. 
Longman and Co. 





Price 14s. with 15 Plates, bound in cloth and eo . 
CAN. 


NHE FIRST VOLUME of 
DOLLE'S VEG ao E ORG ANOGRAPHY, ¢rans- 
lated by BROUGHTON KINGDON 
Also, Part IX. of the Ww ‘ork, price 2s. 6d. 
«A spirited ofa 1 work, very elegantly 
gotten up.”—Spectat 
s “An indlegeneabie addition to the botanical library.”——Literary 
azetle. 
“ This will indeed be a great desideratum to the English read- 
r."—The Botanist. 
This Work will be completed in Eleven Parts, at 2s. 6d.; or 
Two Volumes at 14s7each, in cloth, lettered. 
London : Houlston and Stoneman, 65 Paternomer Row; and 
oulston and ngnat, 154 Strand. 


8vo. price 2s. 
ASES of CHRONIC” HYDROCE- 
PHALUS, or Water in the Head; with Observations, 
and a detail ofa new and successful plan of Cure. 
BARNARD, } ; 
Tendon : Simpkin, Marshall, and c 0. 


RITISH AND FOREIGN RE VIEW, 
Se. XVUI 
. Life of Joseph Brant Thayendenegea. 
. he State and the Church. 
4. The African Slave-Trai 
4, The Corn-Trade.. "Neapolitan Agriculture. 
. The Confessions of a 'I'hug. 
. The Dismemberment of Belgium 
+ Tytler’s Keigns of Edward VI, oan Mary. 
t. Remedial Measures for Ireland. 
9. The Poems of Homer. 
London: K, and J. B. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street ; 
_ile & A. and C. Black; Dublin, J. Cumming. 








(DHE MONTHLY CHRONIC LE for 


October, price 2s. 6d., contains— 

1. Lord Normanby’s Administration in Ireland—Reaults of the 
Evidence before Lord Roden’s Committee.—2. I'wo Sonnets.— 
On the Practicability of Civilising Aboriginal Populations.— 

- The State and Prospects of Spain.—5. The Church and the 
y Poe recent Discussion.—6. Political Studies on the Foreign 
Statesmen of our time, No. I., M. Theirs.—7. The Musician at 
Norwich—Familiar Letters on the Festival.—8. Prospects of the 
Winter Theatres,—9. Translated Specimens of George Sand’s 
last work, Les Sept Cordes de la Lyre, and Notices of New Books. 

ondon : Lestat esas and Co, 


ost Svo. price ls. 


HAKSPERE’S COMEDY of LOVE’S 
LABOUR'S. LOST, as performing at the Theatre Royal 
Covent Garden, Correctly printed ed from a Prompter’s Copy. 
(Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 


asines, price lg. only, 


HE SUNBEAM. Part XXL., contains more 

than Fifty Asilalent including Samuel Seymour, or the 

Lite of a Man of Impulse, by Selwyn Cosway, Esq.—The Memoizs 

of Frank Wilson, by J. T. Lotherington—important Keviews— 

Original Essays— Aphorisms—T ales—Romances—Poetry—with 

ing Articles | on. the ae = of the Poetic Character— 

n Poets—with a Waltz 

and “"?hree Sena composed by Guna, "Grantham, Lee, and 
inasi. 





G. Berger, Holy well Street, Strand. 
CHURCH AND UNIVERSITIES. 
he | of the October No. o' 
HE. BRI TISH. MAGA ZINE, and 
MONTHLY REGISTER OF RELIGIOUS AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL INFORMATION, DOCUMEN'TS, &o. 
are—Original Papers—Antichrist in the 13th Century—On the 
Fundamental! Ditlerence between the Church of Engtand and the 
Church o} Antiquities—Sacred Poetry—Correspondence 
—On National Education—The Oxford Tracts—Footpaths— 
The Title of Reformed Churches—Wesleyan Methodists—The 
Rubric and various other Services of the Church—Keviews and 
Notices of New Books—Church Matters—Romanism in oe 
—Documents—An Act to facilitate the Merger of Tithes in Land 
—An Act to Explain and Amend the Acts for the Commutation 
of Tithes in England : — Wales—T he Bishop of Montreal's 
Charge — Resigna- 
tions — Clergy deceased — — Events of the Month— And its usual 
— Miscell. — 





» G, . eeningiate St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waisted Place, Tal Mall; ; J. Turrill, 260, and T. Clerc Smith, 
ts 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








SIR WALTER 


SCOTT'S LIFE AND WORKS, 


COMPLETE IN NINETY-EIGHT VOLS. SMALL OCTAVO. 


LIFE, New Edition, 10 Vols. 21 Engravings: To be completed in December. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 Vols. 96 Engravings. 
POETICAL WORKS, 12 Vols. 26 Engravings. 
PROSE WRITINGS, 28 Vols. 56 Engravings. 


ANY ODD VOLUMES TO MAKE UP SETS. 


The following detached :— 


SELECT POETRY, 6 Vols. 
BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS, 4 Vols. 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 9 Vols. 
PERIODICAL CRITICISM, 5 Vols. 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER (Scotland), 5 Vols. 


Allin Smaii Octavo, done up in Cloth Boards, very handsomely, with Gilt Back-titles. 5s. per Volume, 


SEPARATE, IN SMALL OCTAVO, OR 2%4mo. 


THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL— MARMION —LADY OF THE LAKE — ROKEBY 
— LORD OF THE ISLES—BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN, AND OTHER POEMS, 24mo. 


Pocket Edition, 


SELECT POETRY, 6 Vols. 24mo, 


Pocket Edition. 


These contain the Author's Last Introductions, and the Editor’s Notes, which are not to be found in any other Editions. 


All done up in Cloth, Silk, Roan, or Morocca. 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND (Tales of a Grandfather), School Copy. 


2 thick Vols. with coloured Map, bound, 10s. 


ROBERT CADELL, EDINBURGH; WHITTAKER AND CO. LONDON. 





8 New Burlington Street, October 4. | 
BENTLEY will immediately publish | 
the following NEW WORKS :— | 


M™ 
I. | 
Aristocracy in America. | 
From the Sketch-Book of a German Nobleman. 
Edited by Francis J. Grund, Esq. 
Author of “ The Americans in their Moral, Social, and 
Political Relations.” 
2 vols, post 8vo. with Portraits of General Jackson, the President | 
(Van Buren), Daniel Webster, and Henry Clay. 


Il. 
Jack Sheppard 
By W. H. Ainsworth, Esq., Author of “ Rookwood,” &c. 
in 3 vols. post 8vo. bound, with Twenty-six Illustra. 
George Cruikshank, and a Portrait of the Author by 
R.A., engraved by Greatbach, price 25s. (On 


Cc 
tions 
. I. » Beq. 
the 15th instant.) ant 
Memoirs of His Own Time; 
ding the Revol he Empire, and the Restoration, 


ion, t 
‘By Lieut.-General Count Mathieu Dumas, 
Private Secretary to Napoleon. 

2 vols. 8vo, 





New Works now ready :— 


CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF THE 
Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian. 
By Mrs. Mathews. 
(Vols. IIL. and IV.), with numerous characteristic I}lustrations 
and Portraits, 


U1. 
The Duke; a Story of the Present Day. 
By Mrs 


Mrs. Grey. 3 vols. 


Ill. 
Victories of the British Armies. 
By W. H. Maxwell, Esq. 
Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” ** Wild Sports of the 
West,” &c. 

2 vols. 8vo. bound, with Portraits of the Duke of Wellington, 
Sir John Moore, the Earl of Hopetoun, Lord Hill, Sir David 
Baird, and ch mM 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in inary to Her Majesty. 





Price 6s. the Fifty-second Number of 
HE BRITISH CRITIC and 
QUARTERLY THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
Reviews:—Shelford on Mortmain—The American Church— 
Mr. Wyse and the Central Society of Education—Giadstone: the 
State in its Relations with the Church—Armed Associations for 
Protection of Life and Property—Mr. Taylor versus Nicholas 
Ferrar—Architecture of New Churches: Wilson, Shaw, Smith, 
aoe _aemllton (with Woodcuts)—Notices of New Theological 
orks. 
J., G., F., and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mail. 


[HE COUNT DE LA PASTURE’S 
NEW NOVEL, REAL PEARLS in a FALSE SET- 
TING, will de published in a few days. 


Also, 
Max Wentworth ; a ‘Novel. In 3 vols. 
MISS BURDON’S NEW NOVEL, 
The Friends of Fontainbleau, is also nearly 


y: 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


r 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
HE ROMANCE of PRIVATE LIFE. 
By MISS BURNEY. 
Also, just published, 


Morton of Morton’s Hope; an Autobiography. 


3 vols. 
«A work of great talent, variety, spirit, thought, and origin- 
ality,” —Literary Gaxette, 
Little Pedlington and the Pedlingtonians. 
By John Poole, Esq. 
Author of Paul Pry,” &c. 2 vols. 
‘*These admirable volumes abound in healthy satire, which 
instructs while it amuses.”—Times., 
Henry Colburn, P her, 13 Great Marlb 





gh Street. 





FOR SCHOOLS. 
In post 8vo. price 6s. cloth boards, with a Map of Ancient Rome, 
HE HISTORY of ROME. 
By the Rev. W. M. HETHERINGTON, A.M. 
Adam and Charles Biack, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; Hamiiton, Adams, and Co. London. 





In Bvo, price 10s. 6d, in boards, 
ECTURES on JUSTIFICATION. 
St. Mary the Virgin's, and Feliow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. 

J.,G., F., and J. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Piace, Pall Mail; and J. H. Parker, Oxtord, 
Also, by the same Author, the 2d edition of 

Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the 
Church, viewed relatively to Romanism and Popular Protestant- 
ism. 8vo, ls, Gd, 





DR. GILES’S NEW GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON. 
ly ready, in one thick vol. 8v 


Ne 0. 
LEXICON ofthe GREEK LANGUAGE, 


THE DAGUERREOTYPE, 
With Engravings, price 2s. 6d. 
ISTORY and PRACTICE of 
PHOTOGENIC DRAWING, on the true Principles of 
the Daguerréotype, with the new Method of Dioramic Painting; 
secrets purchased by the French Government, and by their com- 
mand published for the benefit of the arts and manufactures. 
By the Inventor, L, J. M. DAGUERRE, 
Officer of the Legion of Honour, and Member of various 
Academies. ‘ 
Translated from the original, with an Introduction and Notes, 
y J. S. MEMES, LL.D., 3 
Hon, Member of the Royal Scottish Academy of Fine Arts, Xc. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 





Price 50s. with OM and Plans, 
‘CULLOCH’S COMMERCIAL DIC. 
TIONARY, new edition, revised throughout, and with 
a new and enlarged Supplement, bringing down the Information 
to the Commencement of the present Year. 

'a* The Suppl ining iT Maps of the com- 
pleted and proposed Canals, Railways, &c. of Great Britain, and 
of the Brituh Possessions in North America, may be had sepa- 
rately, price 7s. 6d. 

Also, just published, with 1241 Engravings, price 50s. 

Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Mines. C g a clear Exposition of their Principles 
and Practice. 

« One of the richest treasures that the present advanced state 
of the national mind has produced.”—Monthly Review. 

London: Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








HUNTING, RACING, SHOOTING, &c. &e. 
In 8vo. Part I., to be completed in Ten Monthly Parts, 


price 5s. each, of 
N ENCYCLOPEDIA of RURAL 
SPORTS. i 
By DELABERE P. BLAINE, Esq. 
Author of “‘ Outlines of the ee Art,” Canine 
Pathology,” &c. &c. 
Beautifally il! a wih on Engravings on Wood, 
from Drawings by Aiken, T. Landseer, Dickes, &c- = 
The first Part of this most useful and admirable work, whicl 
has been some years in preparation, has just come forth, and aioe 
a promise of excellence—taking the first Part asa sample—which 
must render it of national value.”—Bell’s Life in London, 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 








Print AH PAGE MOYES, of Brook Green, Ham- 
oon oA UEORGE BARCLAY, of Number 2 Pullin’s 





for the Use of Colleges and Schools, j 
Greek-English Lexicon, combining the Advantages of an Alpha- 
betical and D A 8 ; @d. an English-Greek 
Lexicon, more copioua than any that has yet appeared. To which 
is prefixed, a concise Grammar of the Greek Language. 

By the Rev. J. A. GILES, LL.D. 
Late Fellow of C. C. C., Oxon., Head Master of the City of 


London School. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 








Place, Islington, both in the County of Middlesex, Printers, 
at their Printing Office, Number 28 Castle Street, Leicester 
Square, in the said County; and published by wl _ o 
ARMIGER SCRIPPS, of Number 13 South Molton wires . 
in the Parish of Saint George, Hanover Square, in the a 
a , at the LITERARY GAZETT. OFFICE, Num a 
7 Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, in the sa) 

County, on Saturday, October 5th, 1639. 





